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THE WINTER ROBIN. 





BY T. B. ALDRICH. 


Now is that sad time of year 

When no flower or leaf is here; 

When in misty Southern ways 

Oriole and jay have flown, 

And of all sweet birds alone 
The robin stays. 


So give thanks at Christmastide; 

Hopes of spring-time yet abide! 

See, in spite of darksome days, 

Wind and rain and bitter chill, 

Snow and sleet-hung branches, still 
The robin stays! 


————“Or— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


“It is so hard to find suitable Christmas 
presents for gentlemen!” is a frequent 
complaint. Make your father, husband, 
brother, cousin or friend a Christmas pres- 
ent of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 


——-  —~e 


The successful candidates for Boston 
school committee are as follows: 


Willard 8. Allen, 41,485 


Fanny B. Ames, 10 966 
Sam. B. Hubbard, 39,171 
8. Aust n Bassett, 39,020 
Isaac F. Paul. 38 516 
Elizabeth C. Keller, 38,366 
Wm. T. Eaton, 38,290 
A. Lawrence Lowell, 38,215 





The official returns of the Massachu- 
setts sham referendum from every town 
and city in the Commonwealth are printed 
in full this week for reference. They 
show a total vote on the woman suffrage 
question of 297,044, as follows: 


Men Yes 87,000 
- No 186,976 
Women Yes 22,204 
” No 864 


2 
2? 


Of the men voting on the question 
2 3-4 of every 100 voted Yes; 68 1-4 voted 
0. 
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A change of 49,989 male votes from No 
to Yes would have made a majority for 
woman suffrage. How to secure 49,989 
additional male votes is now a practical 
question for Massachusetts cuffragists. 


2 
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It would be a mistake to assume that 
all the men who voted against woman 
suflrage are unalterably opposed to it. 
At least one-half of them had given the 
subject no consideration whatever. At 
almost every polling place the liquor 
dealers and other ‘‘man suffragists” were 
Personally active in securing the indif- 
ferent votes against it. Asa rule, people 
are averte to change unless they are 
Convinced of its advantage. Many men 
Were not even aware that an expression 
of opinion was asked for, until they found 
it in the marking booth at the foot of 
their ballots. 
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Far more important and significant was 
the vote of the women; 96 out of 100 of 
the women who expressed an opinion are 
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recorded in favor, while only 4 out of 100 


such women are recorded as opposed. 


—- - +e. ~~ ——_ 


Forty-eight towns voted for woman 
suffrage, viz: Acushnet, Ashby, Ashfield, 
Bedford, Berlin, Bolton, Carver, Charle- 
mont, Chesterfield, Colrain, Conway, Cum. 
mington, Dover, Egremont, Essex, Flor- 
ida, Granville, Greenwich, Hanson, Har- 
wich, Hubbardston, Kingston, Lakeville, 
Leverett, Leyden, Lunenburg, Marshfield, 
Middlefield, New Salem, Pembroke, Peru, 
Princeton, Revere, Rowe, 
Sharon, Shelburne, Southampton, Stone- 
bam, Tisbury, Truro, Tyngsborough, 
Wellesley, Westport, West Tisbury, 
Whately, Windsor, Worthington. 


~*~ —— 


Two towns were a tie, viz Marion and 
North Reading, and they should be in- 
cluded in the roll of honor. In a number 
of other towns the adverse majority was 
very small. For instance, Nantucket voted 
313 to 316, Warren 266 to 267, Petersham 
80 to 81, Natick 950 to 982, etc. 

If such a result as this seems hopeful 
to the opponents of woman suffrage, they 
are welcome to all the comfort they can 
get out of it. We cheerfully bide our 
time. 





aniaiiiameatiiteneteseunen 

Many pleasant facts were brought to 
light at the meeting of the International 
Board of Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, which lately held its thirteenth 
biennial conference in Brooklyn. Dele- 
gates and visitors were present from 


many States, from Canada and Austrailia. | 


The methods of the associations represent- 
ed differ widely. The daily conferences 
were rich in experience and suggestion. 
More small associations are desired in 
girls’ schools and colleges, that graduates 
may be ready to form like associations 
after they go home. Associations are 
desirable also in the country, that girls 
leaving for the city may be reported, 
looked after, and kept from harm. 
Mothers’ meetings (the babies, meantime, 
cared for in the next room) brighten and 
uplift hard lives. One association sup- 
ports a home for aged women; another, 
one for blind girls. In the educational 
department, classes in domestic science 
outnumber thoge in French or German. 
Experience proves the wisdom of graded 
courses in sewing, leading to dressmak- 
ing. One asgociation teaches the latter by 
managing a successful “establishment.” 
One teaches cooking in poor districts by 
demonstration lectures, where, at a cost 
of fifty cents, four dishes are cooked on a 
little coal-oil stove, with utensils common 
to the poor. A Sunday night tea gives a 
home feeling to the homeless. A visitor 
is employed, who, in factory, shop, or 
boarding-house, gives temporal or spirit- 
ual comfort. Brooklyn educates ‘‘attend- 
ant nurses” to care for convalescents or 
chronic invalids. These are only a few of 
the good things done by these young 
women. 


2a 
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NEW MEXICO AS A HEALTH RESORT. 


Eppy, N. M., Nov. 28, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Having come to this new country, with 
my fifteen-year-old boy and niece, Miss 
Mary Ella Young, from the Boston Train- 
ing School for Nurses, to try the benefits 
of the higher and drier atmosphere during 
the approaching winter, it may be of in- 
terest to your readers to hear of this 
region, where mocking-birds and meadow 
larks make music as I write. 

Through correspondence with a friend, 
once a high-school stadent under the 
shadow of Bunker Hill Monument, I was 
led to this town of Eddy, N. M., near the 
northwestern boundary of Texas. Mrs. 
Louisa Durham-Wilson has for the past 
three years assisted her husband in caring 
for an army of people who followed the 
new railroad from Pecos to Eddy, which 
has opened to the world a vast region of 
fertile land needing only the application 
of water to make it a bountiful garden. 
Rains are not frequent in the Pecos Val- 
ley, which takes its name from the river 
that flows across the eastern portion of 
the Territory and is fed by stieams whose 
never-failing supply comes from snow- 
clad mountains situated 200 miles west- 
ward. Colorado capitalists have intro- 
duced a magnificent system of irrigation. 
The waters of the Pecos have been sup- 
plied to the gardeners, fruit growers, and 
farmers of the valley, so that while their 
brothers of eastern and central States 
sometimes grieve over labor lost in crops 
parched by the summer’s drouth,rich fields 
of alfalfa, milo, maize, and other grains, 
immense vegetables, beautiful apples, 
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delicious grapes, and other fruits cheer 
the producers, and make them wish that 
others would avail themselves of tha 
soil, water, and long seasons of sunshine 
and bountiful growth. 

‘Here, as elsewhere, are women of all 
grades of intelligence and progressiveness. 
The Mexican wife contentedly rears her 
family in a dug-out, serving her lord and 
master as he stalks about with his high- 
crowned, broad-rimmed hat sheltering his 
jet-black locks, while the little woman 
meekly covers her head with a towel or 
shawl. An industrious family of Texans 
are trained in the paths of honest inde- 
pendence by the mother of seven chbil- 
dren, who drives eight miles twice a week 
to sell butter, buttermilk, and vegetables. 
Sometimes her young daughter comes, 
bringing on horseback the butter for their 
customers. An earnest, generous-hearted 
hostess from Tennessee proves a true 
helpmeet for the husband who sought 
relief from office work on a farm near the 
thriving town of Hagerman. Chickens, 
dairy products, vegetables and fruits fur- 
nish a plentiful table to the welcome 
guest, the result of this woman’s efforts, 
assisted by the willing hands of husband 
and son. 

Miss Maggie Cummings, a New Bedford 
woman, is showing what women may do 
in acquiring real estate. Her first invest- 
ment in Eddy was a small house on a good 
lot. Having an opportunity to sell the 
house at a profit, she erected a nice new 
dwelling on another lot, which brings a 
good rental. 
| As there is still Government land in the 

valley, Miss Cummings has become the 
owner of 120 acres, and is following the 
necessary course to secure another 160 
acres. Each piece is within three miles of 
a thriving town. One tract is in reach of 
an irrigation canal ; the other will ere long 
be reached by the life-bringing waters. 
To secure homestead land, papers must be 
taken out which cost less than $25. Then 
the prospective owner must occupy the 
land, for a brief period at least, every six 
months for five years, spending one entire 
period of six months thereon. At the end 
of five years one can “prove up” and 
receive full title. 

Miss Cummings is manager and sales- 
woman of a successful bakery, from which 
she is given occasional leave of absence to 
visit her claim. 

It gave me great pleasure to meet Mrs. 
Harriet B. Kells, known to your readers 
as the former editor of the Union Signal. 
Owing to ill health she left journalism, 
and now superintends the cultivation of 
broad acres of fruitful soil in the upper 
valley, not far from the pretty town of 
Roswell, where artesian wells abound, and 
clear, sparkling rivers spring from the 
sides of the hills, carrying life and rich- 
ness to the valleys. Mrs. Kells is regain- 
ing health and strength. Her cosey home 
is sheltered from sun and wind by great 
cottonwood trees. Near by is a fruitful 
orchard, which produces most perfect 
apples. Her son is her assistant. The 
women of Roswell have chosen her as 
leader of their Woman’s Club. Let us 
trust that this brave little woman may be 
restored to a long life of usefulness. 

Physicians have pronounced Southern 
New Mexico the healthiest place in the 
world for persons in the early stages of 
pulmonary disease. The high altitude, 
from %,200 to 3,800 feet, the dryness of 
the atmosphere, and the daily sunshine, 
which during the year is almost constant, 
all render the climate especially favorable 
for persons with catarrhal, bronchial, and 
lung troubles. The cold weather is of 
short duration. Farmers begin to plow in 
February. The heat of summer is not 
intense. Fresh breezes from the moun- 
tains and the lack of moisture in the 
atmosphere prevent suffering during the 
heated season. Excellent water is pro- 
cured from clear mountain streams. There 
are good schools and churches. In Eddy 
electric lights and manufactured ice are 
furnished. A beet-sugar factory will 
soon be established, which will furnish a 
market for home producers, and supply 
the people of the valley with sugar. Of 
course there are some privations in so 
new a country, but when we remember 
that five years ago it was a desert; we 
marvel at the rich fields and orchards and 
the beautifal golden and green cotton- 
woods that adorn the streets and door- 
yards. 

Assuring any who may wish to escape 
the rigors of a Northern winter, or the 
humidity of the ocean breezes, that unless 
illness is too deep-seated, the Pecos Val- 
ley will afford relief, I am yours for 
independent womanhood, 





SUSANNAH CLARK-SHEA. 





PURITY ALLIANCE CONFERENCE. 


The American Purity Alliance Confer- 
ence in this city opened with an info: mal 
reception in the parlors of the Y. M. C. A. 
on the afternoon of Dec. 9. It was pleas- 
ant to see gathered together so many 
“good gray heads” of men and women 
prominent in different lines of reform 
work. 

Mr. Aaron M. Powell, in opening the 
Conference, said: 

Twenty years ago there was held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, the first Inter- 
naticnal Conference for the abolition of 
the State regulation of vice. [t was the 
outcome of the work of Mrs. Josephine E. 
Butler. ‘There were present about 500 
delegates, representing more than a dozen 
nationalities. It was the privilege of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Dr. Winslow, and my- 
self to be the American delegates. Dr. 
Winslow is in Washington, too ill to be 
present with us to day; but it is a great 
pleasure to bave the welcome. the com- 
pany and the co-operation of Mrs. Howe. 
She will read uia poem called forth by 
that Ceneva Conference, which has never 
been printed. We have no openly avowed 
State rectulation of vice in this country, 
but there is an active propaganda in its 
favor, and frequent attempts are made to 
introduce it. Hence the need of this 
association, and of conferences like this. 

Mrs. HowE: It is true that I was pres- 
ent at that very memorable convention. 
It was the first, and was of unique inter- 
est. Mrs. Butler was like a beautiful 
flower. Her gracious presence, her 
earnestness and spiritual power pervaded 
the whole Conference, of which she was 
the leading spirit. 
with her, very earnest in the cause, and 


they responded to her was pleasant to see. 
The Conference created a great interest 
in the dry old town of Geneva. Pére 
Hyacinthe, then in the height of his repu- 
tation, devoted a sermon to the subject 
I can only try to give you in these lines 
something of the impression that the 
Con‘erence made upon me. There was 
wonderful Mt. Blanc in full view, so pure 
and noble, and there was the aspiration of 
the meeting to build up in human life 
something pure and noble, something 
worthy to face that mountain : 

THE GENEVA CONFERENCE. 
Before thy face, great mountain, marble saint, 
seamen thy height, at which men’s hearts do 

aint, 

Another mount of labor now doth rise, 
Thy fellow, for its steepness and its size. 
Thou art but common earth, uplifted so 
That thou attain’st the everlasting snow. 
In Calvin’s town do men and women build 
A mountain the eternal suns shall gild; 
Lifting our common nature, which might lie 
Trampled of swinish Passion in her sty, 
Till it attain the robe of stainless snow 
God on ascending spirits doth bestow. 


*Tis writ in Herodote how Egypt's king, 

Who from his subjects grievous tasks could 
wring, 

Planning a pyramid beyond his might, 

Plucked down his daughter from her maidhood’s 
height, 

And sold her charms, to guerdon his delight. 


Kings do I deem these men assembled here 
To break the coward seal of doubt and fear, 
Planning how nevermore, for lust or gold, 
The sacred sex shall be betrayed and sold; 
On Earth’s broad base, magnificent and free, 
Building God’s pyramid of purity. 


Mr. POWELL: The Geneva Conference 
led to the forming of a committee in New 
York which has ever since been on the 
alert to prevent the introduction of 
license schemes. One of its right-hand 
members for many years has been Dr. 
Sabine. 

Dr. SABINE: This is a sort of inner 
circle, where we may say all we think 
with more freedom than in the public 
meetings. The work is one that needs to 
be prosecuted with fire and earnestness, 
especially at this time, and I hope that 
the Conference will prove a full success. 

Mr. POWELL: We have with us another 
old and valued helper in this cause, a co- 
worker with Lucy Stone, and, I believe, 
the first woman outside the Quakers 
ordained and set apart to the Congrega- 
tional ministry—Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, of New Jersey. 

Mrs. BLACKWELL: Dr. Sabine has 
called this the heart of other meetings. I 
should call it the head. I should like to 
hear from those who are not to speak this 
evening. 

Rev. Dr. BRODBECK: I was much in. 
terested when I heard of this Conference, 
and resolved to attend. 
something of the importance of the sub- 
ject, and ministers perhaps know more 
than others. I think as Christian workers 
we take too much for granted, and do not 
realize the need of constant watchfulness 
in guarding those whom we may think to 
be shielded from the insidious attacks of 
this evil. A minister lately told me that 
he did not know whether to consider his 
own boys in more danger in the public 
school or in the Sabbath school. From 
him I learned facts that were a revelation 
tome. The community does not realize 
the prevalence of this danger in quarters 
where it is least expected. I am glad 
this Conference is to be held here, and I 
hope it will arouse an interest and lead to 
greater vigilance. 

REv. Dr. PLuMB: I voice the sentiment 

Continued on Fourth Page. 
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‘ many influential English gentlemen were | 
present; and the chivalry with which | 


We all know | 
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CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss ALICE BROWN has made a great 
success of her book, ‘‘Meadow-Grass,,’ 
published by Copeland & ‘Day, which 
has already reached its third edition. 

FRAULEIN MARIE SCHWARTZ has been 
appointed director of a girls’ public school 
in Vienna, in the face of a protest from 
all the male teachers in that city. She is 
the first woman who has ever held such 
an appointment in Vienna. 

Miss ALICE C, FLETCHER, who ha 
lived among the Indians for years, depicts 
a phase of life that has an historical inter- 
est and that is fast passing away, in 
“Tribal Life Among the Omahas,” to 
appear in the January Century. 


Miss FRANCES WILLARD writes: ‘*The 
ery of humanity is, Let the Red Cross 
enter Turkey! No other means is left to 
us by which we can help our starving 
brothers and sisters in that country. It 
is an opportunity greater, more sacred, 
and more peremptory than any that has 
come to a philanthropic society since 
history began.” 

Miss HARRISON, the government in- 
spector of elementary schools in England, 
reports that the cooking lessons which 
have been recently introduced are almost 
universally popular among the school- 
girls, and are no less appreciated by their 
parents. These lessons were first regarded 
rather in the light of an experiment, but 
their success is likely to render them per- 


HELEN KELLER is said to have the 
sense of touch so marvellously developed 
that she can recognize a person’s emo- 
tions by simply placing her hand upon his 
or her face, even although the play of 
| feeling is so subtle that the ordinary 
observer would not detect any change of 
expression. She can also detect the 
presence of any one by the sense of smell, 
and she is learning to sing by laying her 
fingers on the sides of a singers’ throat, 





and imitating with her own vocal chords 
| the vocalist’s notes. ‘ 

HELEN 8. YOUNG, of Osburn, Idaho, 
| has just been admitted to the bar. It has 
always been supposed that women were 
ineligible. Section 3990 of the Idaho 
statutes, under the head of ‘Who may be 
admitted as attorneys,” says: ‘Any 
white male citizen is entitled to admission 
as attorney and counsellor in all the 
courts of the Territory.” Chief Justice 
Morgan, however, has decided in favor of 
Miss Young. He said he derived his 
authority to admit women to practise 
from Section 13, Article 5, of the State 
Constitution, which provides that ‘‘the 
Legislature has no power to deprive the 
judicial department of any power of juris- 
diction which rightfully pertains to it as 
a codrdinate department of the Govern- 
ment,” and that the admission and con- 
trol of the attorneys were within the pur- 
view of this section of the Constitution. 
When asked if the same interpretation of 
the statute would apply to the admis- 
sion of negroes, the Chief Justice replied 
that he thought it would. The Lewiston 
(Idaho) Tribune says: “‘If all the women 
that are admitted to the bar in this State 
are as bright and apt as Helen Young, the 
old practitioners may well look to their 
laurels.” 

Mrs. Evi B. Getz, of St. Louis, is in 
danger of losing her means of livelihood 
because she has followed it too success- 
fully. Her husband was a solicitor for 
the insurance firm of F. D. Hirshberg & 
Bro. He is said to have been one of the 
most popular insurance men in the city. 
His contract with his employers contained 
a clause that in case of his death his wife 
was to be allowed to take his place if she 
proved competent. About a year ago Mr. 
Getz died. The widow took up his work, 
and thereby supported her two young 
children. But she was remarkably suc- 
cessful, and the men in the same business 
complained that they could not compete 
with her. They entreated Hirshberg & 
Bro. to dismiss her, in vain. Then they 
laid their complaint before the Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The board took their 
part. Hirshberg & Bro. asked that Mrs. 
Getz be either admitted to the board as a 
member, or registered as a regular solici- 
tor. The board instead adopted a resolu- 
tion that its membership consisted only 
of men, and voted to expel the firm of 
Hirshberg & Co.—‘‘one of the most repu- 
table firms in the country,” according to 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Mr. Hirsh- 
berg says: “Of course there is no re- 
course for us. We have been expelled 
from the board, and will have to take our 





medicine. But we will continue Mrs. 
Getz in our service as long as she will. 
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TURIN, 


The journey from Aix-les-Bains over 
the famous Mt. Cenis road to Turin, 
takes you through a romantically beauti- 
ful region of picturesque hamlets, green 
hills and rugged mountains, with the 
Savoyan Alps towering in the background. 
The same snow-peaks are seen in an un- 
broken chain from Turin, which lies in a 
plain in the midst of what is otherwise a 
rolling woodland country. Turin com- 
mands no glorious expanse of water, 
boasts of no cathedral of note, possesses 
no great art-treasures, like the better- 
known Italian cities; yet it is a city so 
well worth seeing that the traveller 
leaves it with a feeling of wonder that 
report and the guide-books attach so lit- 
tle importance to its very considerable 
attractions. 

The admirable and regular way in 
which Turin is planned and laid out is 
due to the right angle of which the 
ancient town originally consisted, and 
which now forms the heart of the modern 
city. The streets are broad, well paved 
and well kept, and often have extensive 
arcades lined with an endless variety of 
more or less tempting shops and stores. 
There are but few noticeably handsome 
buildings, and whether public or private, 
they are all as uniform in character as the 
streets. The impression conveyed by this 
sameness of style and proportion is, how- 
ever, an a able one, for it combines 
harmony with comfort and neatness. The 
yellowish tinge of the stone and brick 
used in construction leads one to sup- 
pose even the most modern buildings far 
older than they really are. 

Turin may be properly termed the city 
of squares and parks. It is impossible 
not to come across a square or piazza 
wherever you go, and almost as impos- 
sible to find it unembellished by a fine 
monument. The most oraamental of these 
squares is the Piazza di Carlo Felice, where 
stands a bronze statue of the patriot 
and author, Massieno d’Azeglio. Another 
interesting square is the Piazza di Castello, 
so called because of the dingy ancient 
fortress castle, which was most recently 
made use of as an abode by the widowed 
mother of King Amadeus II., who was 
known as ‘‘Madama Reale.”’ This struc 
ture can be seen from one side of the 
equare only, the royal palace of more 
recent date hiding it completely from 
view on the other. A military band plays 
every afternoon on this piazza, where 
quite a crowd assembles. 

There are many superb monuments of 
Victor Emanuel and Garibaldi, but the 
most original one in the city is that which 
commemorates the building of the Mt. 
Cenis tunnel. The mountains through 
which it runs are represented as three 
conquered giants bearing slabs inscribed 
with the names of the three engineers 
who directed the great enterprise; while 
an allegorica) figure of Science hovers 
over the gigantic rocks which form the 
foundation for the whole. 

Turin is rich in parks, too, both large 
and small—parks like the Nuovo Giardino 
Pubblico, where you can wander about and 
imagine yourself in the country; parks 
upon which you come in the middle of the 
city, and which are like beautiful gardens, 
with their fresh lawns, and trim streets 
and flower-beds. There are drives both 
on a level and in the region of the hills,in 
all directions, and walks are provided 
in plenty by long avenues of lofty trees on 
both sides of the Po, which flows past 
Turin ina narrow, muddy stream. The 
shady drive along what is left of the 
ancient town-ditch is particularly charm- 
ing. 

But Turin’s chief attractions are its 
splendid situation and a snow-panorama 
unsurpassed in extent and grandeur. On 
a clear day, the mountains seem so near 
that a dazzling peak apparently looms up 
at the end of every cross-street. A fine 
view of the whole majestic range is easily 
obtained from the nearest outskirts of the 
city; a better one is to be had from the 
top of a hill crowned by a picturesque 
old cloister which is inhabited by Capu- 
cine monks; while an absolutely perfect 
prospect of the neighboring country for 
miles around, as well as of the highest 
Alpine peaks, is secured from the Superga. 
This is the stately white edifice—the rest- 
ing-place of many crowned heads, seen 
from Turin on the summit of a mountain 
about 2.000 feet in height. The ascent is 
made by cable car through woods bright 
with color at this season of the year. 

The Superga was erected in 1703, at the 
instigation of Amadeus II., first king of 
Sardinia, as an expression of his gratitude 
at Turin’s liberation in 1706. The cupola 
is little visited, nor is the chapel shown, 
the chief interest centering in the mauso- 
leum, which contains the remains of forty- 
four kingly and princely personages, 
many of whom figure in the annals of his- 
tory. The statues which compose the 
monuments are for the most part very 
beautiful, but the crowned skulls with 
which the vaults are decorated form a 
disturbing element. The gem of the 
sculptures is, however, the exquisite mar- 
ble statue of the Archangel Gabriel, 
which stands at the foot of the stairs 
leading to the mausoleum. 

Although there is comparatively little 
life and bustle in the streets of Turin, it 
has the look of a prosperous city, a look 
reflected by its well-dressed inhabitants. 
Comely types of both sexes are frequently 
met with. Street placards to the effect 
that women having the proper qualifica- 
tions are admitted to the university as 
students testify that Turin is not averse 
to progress and enlightenment. 

H. E. V. 
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ADDRESSES WANTED, 


The annual letter of the treasurer of 
the National American W. 8. A. addressed 
to the following persons has been re- 
turned to the writer: 


Harriet E. Fox, 


Martha Scott Anderson, Elizabeth H. Pot- 
tar, Tacie Purvis, Hon. Wm. Bright, Jen- 
nie C. Cook, George Hanlin, Maria Thomp 
son, Lee H. Adams, Sallie Callaway, Mrs. 
D. H. Jose, Cora L. Hershner, Mary A. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Lou Badges, Helen Doug- 
lass, Frances M. Brown, M. M. Negus, 
Ella A. Richardson, Lydia R. Putnan, 
M. P. Haight, Ida Crushal, Margaret 
Livingstone, Mattie C. Gaines, Kate 
Austin, Frances Hoffman, Lettie Lyon, 
M. B. Hacker. 

There has evidently been a change of 
residence in these case3, and any friend 
reaiing this will confer a favor by send- 
ing the address of any of these; persone. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, Treas. 

Warren, O. 





AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD, 


BY MABEL H BARROWS. 


THE ELMs, JUNE 5, 1895. 


I wish you could see this beautiful spot. 
It is the loveliest place I have ever visited 
Though called a village, it is not what we 
mean by one. It is more like Wellesley 
than any place I know of. It is as if 
Locust Lawn and Coney’s Holme and the 
Hunne wells’ places, and ever so many like 
places were all planted together in one 
spot, with never an ugly building or a 
poor man’s cot to mar the richness of the 
view. The places are ownec by gentle. 
men (with now and then a lord) who live 
here the year round. It is only forty-five 
minutes by express to London, so those 
who have business inthe city go and come 
daily, and all the supplies come out from 
town. 

Everything is richly cultivated, and the 
lanes are overarched with elms. Ano 
the nightin. ales! Last 1ight, between 
two and three o'clock, there must have 
been forty or fifty of them all around the 
house, in the garden and the trees beyond 
the fields. I never heard anything like it. 
Such floods of trills, ripples, whistling, 
calls and warbling I never imagined. 
There are ever 80 many cuckoos, too, but 
I dou’c like them, though they always 
make me laugh. And t: ere are thrushes, 
larks, finches and blackbirds unnumbered. 

There is a peaceful atmusphere about; 
apparently no one has anything to do but 
pa:s the morning in the garden, write a 
letter, do a bit of fancy work and have tea 
and tennis in the afternoon. The men 
seem no busier than their wives and daugh- 
ters, cons«quently they are a good deal 
together, wnich is one good feature. Of 
course much time is spent in talk, and as 
they can’t always find interesting things 
to say when they don’t have anything 
interesting to do, they often get reduced. 
One can always fall back on the supe- 
riority of Scotch whiskey, and the points 
of the new dog, and the men rather like to 
join the discussion on dress. Then they 
all agree on the horror of letter-writing, 
each one finding it more unendurable than 
his neighbor does. Some of the gentle- 
men are good walkers, and talk over the 
tramps they have had together, and com- 
pare notes on walks they have taken sep- 
arately, and time, and routes, and what a 
jolly fellow mine host of the ‘‘Pheasant”’ 
is, and surprisingly well connected too, of 
Warwickshire family, cousin to —~. At 
this point the ladies, who have been mur- 
muring an obligato, how they used to 
enjoy walking, but find it so fatiguing, 
and how sunburned the men are getting— 
at this point they break in with ‘Oh, 
really!’ Then comes a train of reminis- 
cences of these same Warwickshire people, 
and what a dear place it was, and how 
this one and that are getting along. Then 
come the marriages. That is to me the 
interesting theme, for it is more character- 
istically English than any other. Of 
course we are all pleased to hear of 
Blanche ——’s marriage, such a good 
match, and he gave her ten thousand out- 
right, and made enormous settlements, so 
from that point of view she has done bet- 
ter than Lily. Well, —— has been par- 
ticularly fortunate in marrying his two 
daughters. He always hoped, as heis a 
Welshman himself, that one of them 
would marry a Welshman, and so Lily 
did, —— of Caernarvon, most remarkably 
fine family, so well connected. Why, his 
uncle is Archbishop of ——, etc. When 
they were married there were bonfires 
built on all the hills about, and all the old 
women had tea and cakes, and the chil- 
dren buns, and the old men a supper, and 
there was dancing on the village green, 
and all the smart people, and their fine 
connections, etc., ad lib. 

This always amuses me, it is so like 
English stories. Of course they must all 
express their righteous indignation at the 
girl who has just jilted a popular young 
man of the place, and is now engaged to a 
fourth young man, whom she brazenly 
introduces to all her friends. They all 
agree to cut her, and her brother refuses 
to invite her to his house. They agree in 
sympathizing with the new fiancé. Poor 
fellow! he is younger than she, and it is 
his mother’s doing. Yes, you might 
know that old Madame —— managed that. 

If this interested you, I could go on 
indefinitely, but it isn’t so amusing in a 
letter as at tea, when the men and women 
discuss it so earnestly, as if the subject in 
hand were all important, and the English 
surroundings, accent and intonation make 
it interesting to me. Yet I should not 
care to hear it long. 

I have been to two such tennis-and-tea 
parties. There is to be another Saturday, 
and a Primrose League garden party on 
Wednesday. Consequently I am meeting 
a good many people. Yesterday, I went 
toa Mrs. ——’s. Her husband, a delight- 
ful man, isa diamond merchant. He has 
a beautiful place, and seemed to enjoy 
talking to me about every individual tree 
and shrub. I told him about dear Birch- 
bay, and he was interested to hear of its 
wildness. Of course that is incomprehen- 
sible here, for they haven’t the wildness, 
to begin with. Neither can they under- 








stand why we try to imitate wild nature 
in our parks. They love nature, it seems 
to me, better than most people at home, 
but it isa very sedate Dame Nature ina 
tailor-made gown. Our wild, barefooted, 
bareheaded lass they have never met. 

Mr. —— tells me (he lived in America 
twenty years, you know) that they had 
broom and gorse in their garden at ——, 
and they grew beautifully. They took 
the plants over with them. 

(To be continued.) 





MASSACHUSETTS REFERENDUM. 
BARNSTABLE COUNTY. 


MEN. WomMEN. 
Yes. No. Yes. No. 
Barnstable, 179 329 29 3 
Bourne, 67 68 
Brewster, 22 37 5 
Chatham, 42 145 32 
Dennis, 85 201 25 3 
Eastham, 25 28 1 
Falmouth, 89 156 
Harwich, 126 134 40 
Mashpee, 10 40 7 3 
Orleans, 47 64 13 
Provincetown, 113 194 52 
Sandwich, 65 167 
Truro, 37 35 l 
Wellfleet, 37 51 1 
Yarmouth, . 64 179 12 1 
Total, , 1,008 1,828 225 10 
BERKSHIRE COUNTY. 
Adams, 247 586 6 
Alford, 22 37 8 1 
Becket, 42 68 
Cheshire, 55 78 6 
C arksburg, 15 51 
Dalton, 90 288 5 
Egremont, 69 93 34 
Florida, 28 23 10 
Great Barrington, 201 489 108 3 
Hancock, 17 32 
Hinsdale, 52 173 il 
Lanesborough, 42 63 
Lee, 122 408 34 
Lenox, 82 149 
Monterey, 26 56 13 
Mount Washington, 3 12 
New Ashford, 9 16 1 
New Marlborough, 60 1l4 30 2 
North Adams, 661 1,340 22 
Otis, 27 52 
Peru, 25 22 7 
Pittsfield® 876 =1,909 107 1 
Richmond, 27 29 
Sandisfield, 54 88 28 
Savoy, 25 39 
Sheffield, 79 201 47 16 
Stockbridge, 67 174 1 
Tyringham, 16 34 
Washington, 12 35 1 
West Stock bridge, 61 120 12 
Williamstown, 153 354 9 4 
Windsor, 28 34 7 
Total, 3,293 7,167 507 27 
BRISTOL COUNTY. 
Acushnet, 41 22 13 
Attleborough, 255 456 109 1 
Berkley, 15 54 3 
Dartmouth, 89 143 "10 
Dighton, 55 66 3 
Easton, 131 342 20 
Fairhaven, 105 136 31 
Fali River, 2,280 4,588 279 12 
Freetown, 29 90 10 
Mansfield, 100 274 52 2 
New Bedford, 1,262 2,670 154 3 
North Attleborough, 155 496 37 1 
Norton, 33 72 6 
Raynham, 36 51 7 
Rehoboth, 34 37 
Seekonk, 18 41 
Somerset, 55 136 , 20 
Swanzey, 52 61 4 
Taunton, 875 1,854 121 1 
Westport, 91 117 63 1 
(0) —_— =— —_— —— 
Total, 5,711 11,706 942 21 
DUKES COUNTY. 
Chilmark, 14 25 3 
Cottage City, 33 66 25 
Edgartown, 40 76 
Gay Head, 3 9 
Gosnold, 6 10 
Tisbury, 62 59 19 
West sao 42 38 4 
Total, 200 283 51 
ESSEX COUNTY. 
Amesbury, 417 778 139 
Andover, 101 495 23 
Beverly, 455 958 69 3 
Boxford, 33 4t 
Bradford, 201 334 10 
Danvers, 275 626 40 
Essex, 87 82 3 
Georgetown, 88 192 9 
Gloucester, 633 1,169 - 68 7 
Groveland, 86 196 13 
Hamilton, ll 79 10 
Haverhill, 1,186 2,229 123 3 
Ipswich, 118 316 37 
Lawrence, 1,263 4,401 29 1 
Lynn, 2,801 4,050 547 6 
Lynnfield, 25 59 9 
Manchester, 63 112 15 
Marblehead, 428 744 34} 
Merrimac, 81 256 8 
Methuen, 182 397 
Middleton, 20 44 3 
Nahant, 7 90 3 
Newbury, 50 121 
Newburyport, 421 1,034 33 7 
North Andover, 87 289 1 
Peabody, 350 1,052 42 
Rockport, 135 183 42 
Rowley, 69 103 12 
Salem, 1,091 2,780 103 
Salisbury, 41 94 6 
Saugus, 237 298 37 
Swampscott, 134 185 14 
Topsfield, 38 59 
Wenham, 26 64 5 
West Newbury, 86 117 6 
> a mage oxen 
Total, 11.846 24,030 1,493 28 


*Cities in italics. 





*\ FRANKLIN COUNTY. 


Yes. No. Yes. No. 
Ashfield, 57 44 15 
Bernardston, 37 51 1 
Buckland, 66 112 ll 
Charlemont, 60 60 26 
Colrain, 68 56 4 
Conway, 84 66 29 1 
Deerfield, 151 204 31 
Erving, 37 75 
Gill, 41 61 1 
Greenfield, 310 575 47 2 
Hawley, 13 27 
Heath, 23 32 2 
Leverett, 31 27 4 
Leyden, 23 17 14 
Monroe, ll 15 
Montague, 191 547 17 1; 
New Salem, 47 32 19 
Northfield, 68 87 10 
Orange, 260 437 77 1 
Rowe, 28 14 5 
Shelburne, 124 98 31 3 
Shutesbury, 10 37 6 
Sunderland, 40 97 20 
Warwick, 20 30 5 1 
Wendell, 22 40 13 
Whately, 39 54 30 4 
Total, 1,861 2,895 415 15 
HAMPDEN COUNTY. 
Agawam, 91 176 4 
Blandford, 24 57 1 
Brimfield, 36 54 2 
Chester, 51 107 18 
Chicopee, 451 1,041 49 1 
East Longmeadow, 23 64 f 
Granville, 35 32 16 
Hampden, 18 37 15 
Holland, 8 15 4 
Holyoke, 1,104 2,439 46 1 
Longmeadow, ll 46 1 
Ludlow, 62 102 3 
Monson, 156 260 3 6 
Montgomery, 12 22 
Palmer, 221 525 59 1 
Russell, 18 71 
Southwick, 51 113 8 
Springfield, 2,280 3,957 402 7 
Tolland, 13 11 
Wales, 36 37 
Westfield, 535 1,086 159 1 
West Springfield, 213 381 43 
Wilbraham, 62 85 7 
Total, 5,511 10,718 843 18 
HAMPSHIRE COUNTY. 
Amherst, 173 251 
Belchertown, 72 108 24 3 
Chesterfield, 32 37 13 
Cummington, 53 52 36 
Easthampton, 135 409 ll 
Enfield, 33 95 9 
Goshen, 7 21 1 
Granby, 22 35 1 1 
Greenwich, 32 35 10 
Hadley, 60 77 8 
Hatfield, 45 110 5 1 
Huntington, 37 107 13 
Middlefield, 28 17 14 1 
Northampton, 614 ~——:1,007 225 3 
Pelham, 13 23 3 
Plainfield, 30 24 7 
Prescott, 23 28 
South Hadley, 155 293 40 
Southampton, 45 36 22 
Ware, 256 618 58 
Westhampton, 23 42 
Williamsburg, 81 208 31 
Worthington, 47 31 15 
Total, 2,016 3,664 5469 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 
Acton, 65 181 17 3 
Arlington, 246 553 58 1 
Ashby, 46 55 20 
Ashland, 96 180 32 
Ayer, 67 173 20 2 
Bedford, 54 53 26 1 
Belmont, 107 192 50 2 
Billerica, 96 231 13} 
Boxborough, ll 34 2 
Burlington, ll 33 
Cambridge, 2,341 6,280 650 45 
Carlisle, 19 40 19 
Chelmsford, 119 190 4 
Concord, 129 350 46 10 
Dracut, 90 136 17 
Dunstable, 29 38 5 
Everett, 626 =:1,053 233 11 
Framingham, 495 960 57 4 
Groton, 66 126 17 
Holliston, 105 330 19 1 
Hopkinton, 135 357 1 
Hudson, 228 409 7 
Lexington, 138 268 36 9 
Lincoln, 26 75 3 
Littleton, 46 71 21 
Lowell, 3,182 6,776 519 8 
Malden, 1,250 1,958 469 6 
Marlborough, 567 =: 11,450 34 
Maynard, 122 273 82 
Medford, 543 =: 11,063 162 6 
Melrose, 430 860 187 5 
Natick, 598 972 352 10 
Newton, 993 1,945 363 48 
North Reading, 31 38 7 
Pepperell, 112 256 1 
Reading, 234 355 91 1 
Sherbora, 46 71 3 
Shirley, 36 112 6 1 
Somerville, 2,076 3,300 667 18 
Stoneham, 372 460 89 
Stow, 27 66 5 
Sudbury, 44 91 ll 
Tewksbury, 55 96 29 1 
Townsend, 87 122 29 2 
Tyngsborough, 43 32 21 1 
Wakefield, 388 707 48 3 
Waltham, 680 1,961 159 7 
Watertown, 327 694 108 8 
Wayland, 91 185 34 1 
Westford, 91 134 ll 
Weston, 77 96 14 6 
Wilmington, 40 65 
Winchester, 227 564 46 5 
Woburn, 660 1,191 278 21 
F 4) — #— «_ — *— 
Total, 18,820 38,261 5,198 250 


MEN. 
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NANTUCKET COUNTY. 


oo one. ees 2 
Nantucket, (1) 182 316 131 4 
NORFOLK COUNTY. 
Avoa, 56 239 
Bellingham, 27 81 10 
Braintree, 188 435 1 
Brookline, 498 1,232 222 17 
Canton, 148 424 22 
Cohasset, 56 148 2 
Dedbam, 296 749 93 l 
Dover, 34 40 19 
Foxborough, 162 244 33 
Franklin, 216 409 53 5 
Holbrook, 68 164 
Hyde Park, 501 876 110 3 
Medfield, 66 148 33 3 
Medway, 90 254 8 
Millis, 35 63 6 
Milton, 184 486 21 
Needham, 122 281 62 4 
Norfolk, 28 45 
Norwood, 205 344 17 
Quincy, 820 1,662 96 
Randolph, 130 370 
Sharon, 86 132 58 4 
Stoughton, 207 401 45 l 
Walpole, 102 239 17 2 
Wellesley, 133 264 200 8 
Weymouth, 454 950 42 
Wrentham, . 67 174 t 
Total, 4,979 10,854 1,174 48 
PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 
Abington, 227 334 39 
Bridgewater, 115 290 17 
Brockton, 1,383 2,586 226 
Carver, 46 48 22 
Duxbury, 53 94 6 
East Bridgewater, 104 189 13 
Halifax, 23 37 ll 
Hanover, 14 112 33 
Hanson, 62 50 28 
Hiogham. 154 355 12 
Hull, 29 61 17 
Kingston, 112 129 35 2 
Lakeville, 20 23 7 
Marion, 20 22 2 
Marshfield, 69 80 24 
Mattapoisett, 32 78 3 
Middleborough, 263 371 40 2 
Norwell, 60 84 
Pembroke, 54 43 21 
Plymouth, 301 576 119 5 
Plympton, 21 35 
Rochester, 27 32 
Rockland, 291 522 129 
Scituate, 83 104 2 
Wareham, 105 118 2 
West Bridgewater, 54 72 3 
Whitman, 327 447 38 1 
2) —_ —_ —_ — 
Total, 4149 6,892 849 10 
SUFFOLK COUNTY. 
Boston, 15,860 42,224 6,541 278 
Chelsea, 1,249 2,352 376 9 
Revere, 416 508 247 6 
Winthrop, 168 252 36 
Total, 17,693 45,336 7,200 293 
WORCESTER COUNTY. 
Ashburnham, 54 154 6 
Athol, 285 521 83 1 
Auburn, 32 62 7 
Barre, 84 147 29 
Berlin, 53 60 22 1 
Blackstone, 141 486 20 
Bolton, 39 52 17 
Boylston, 16 62 4 l 
Brook field, 146 281 70 1 
Charlton, 7 109 ll 
Clinton, 368 1,395 17 
Dana, 22 43 18 
Douglas, 71 168 12 
Dudley, 75 198 
Fitchburgq, 987 2,180 475 38 
Gardner, 349 77 87 
Grafton, 123 284 
Hardwick, 71 163 26 
Harvard, 39 82 19 
Holden, 71 117 11 
Hopedale, 60 181 6 16 
Hubbardston, 54 7 28 
Lancaster, 28 163 3 1 
Leicester, 102 327 63 
Leominster, 488 779 157 9 
Lunenburg, 63 58 26 2 
Mendon, 87 90 5 2 
Milford, 350 1,167 124 
Millbury, 106 238 13 
New Braintree, 20 26 1 
North Brookfield, 209 420 130 2 
Northborough, 59 154 1 
Northbridge, 114 337 20 13 
Oakham, 24 74 9 3 
Oxford, 76 150 3 
Paxton, ll 30 
Petersham, 50 79 30 2 
Phillipston, 23 30 
Princeton, 40 53 19 
Royalston, 34 73 6 
Rutland, 24 41 1 
Shrawsbury 72 92 12 1 
Southborough, 35 133 4 
Southbridge, 235 603 £12 1 
Spencer, 211 579 44 1 
Sterling, 49 104 10 
Sturbridge, 44 115 3 
Sutton, 57 126 
Templeton, 127 219 32 1 
Upton, 75 216 3 2 
Uxbridge, 127 329 40 
Warren, 178 267 88 
Webster, 179 610 10 1 
West Boylston, 63 =—«-:197 36 2 
West Brookfield, 65 122 26 . 
Westborough, 182 421 19 4 
Westminster, 57 101 27 
Winchendon, 166 310 7 
Worcester, 3,239 6,590 678 2a 
Total, 10,231 23,026 2,630 131 
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After the athletic exhibition at Vassar, 
let no one say that a young woman will 
not jump at something else besides & 


chance to get a husband. 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE CALENDAR. 


One of the most unique and attractive 
publications of the season is the Equal 
Suffrage Calendar for 1896, published by 
the E. Scott Co., 146 West 23d Street, 
New York. 

It is printed on delicately tinted card- 
poard of substantial thickness, in brown 
ink; its size is the most convenient, and 
on its back are arranged in condensed 
form a multitude of interesting and use- 
ful facts, to which reference is to be made 
throughout the year. 

These include general information as 
to domestic and foreign postage; a list of 
the holidays in the United States, and a 
calendar for 1896, and a condensed résumé 
of the history of equal suffrage, opening 
with this statement: ‘The first equal 
suffrage meeting was held by Lucy Stone 
in the fall of 1847, in her brother’s church 
at Gardner, Mass.” It gives the names 
of the States and under what conditions 
equal suffrage now exists in our own 
country, and also a list of those European 
nations where women exercise the right 
of partial suffrage. For instance, in 
England, Scotland and Wales women 
yote for all elective officers except mem- 
bers of Parliament. In Ireland they vote 
for harbor boards, poor law guardians, 
and in Belfast for municipal officers. In 
Italy widows vote for members of Par- 
liament. In Norway they have achool 
suffrage. Even in dark Russia women 
householders vote for all elective officers ; 
and so on through the list of European 
States, which in respect to the rights of 
women are certainly in advance of many 
sections of our own country. 

These facts are quoted to give a sample 
of the terse and simple style in which 
interesting information is marshalled for 
convenience of reference. It is a veritable 
multum in parvo publication. 

The gem of all appears, however, in 
the calendar on the front for every day 
in the year, where are blocked together 
375 appropriate quotations trom the most 
eminent advanced thinkers of the past 
and of the present generation. The labor 
of collecting these thoughts, each one a 
jewel in itself, must have been great, and 
have demanded an extensive range of read- 
ing, and most critical examination of 
published works. For not only are the 
most eminent and famous reformers and 
statesman represented, but also many 
whose names may be unfamiliar, but 
whose golden thoughts nevertheless find 
appropriate company in the wise declara- 
tions of their more celebrated brethren 
and sisters. Phillips, Whittier, Garrison, 
Ruskin, Mill, Higginson, Lucy Stone, 
George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Mrs. Liv- 
ermore, Lowell, Dr. Mary Jacobi, Madame 
Swetchine, Gail Hamilton, etc., with a 
multitude of others are here represented 
in unique and characteristic sentiments 
which will live for ever, and whose pres- 
ence before the eye canno but exert a 
salutary influence on one’s every-day life; 
for noble thoughts claim the business 
desk or the boudoir as their home as well 
as the platform, the arena and the author’s 
writing table. 

For a charming and usefub holiday gift 
this calendar offers the strongest induce- 
ments, for it is inexpensive, its slight cost 
being in utter disproportion to its real 
value. 

lts circulation cannot but be advanta- 
geous to the noble cause which has made 
80 great an advance during the past few 
years; and the bright sayings, wise com- 
ment and strong arguments its agitation 
has provoked from so many leading 
thinkers, and here so ingeniously classi- 


fied, give food for new thought and 


stimulate renewed effort in its behalf. 

An early application to the publishers 
above named is advised to all who wish to 
secure this original and useful calendar. 
The price only 35 cents. J. B. M. 
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WOMAN’S SUBORDINATION OUTGROWN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Through all the ages past women were 
taught they must obey their spiritual 
guides, and the result was woman’s bond- 
age to error and superstition. Not so 
much because of a deliberate purpose to 
deceive women, but in all the realm of 
thought men have nowhere else differed 
80 widely as in their theologies, and 
women tried to accept all their conflicting 
creeds at any sacrifice of self-respect, 
intent only upon saving their poor souls. 
For centuries these self-appointed guides 
and teachers were very harmonious in 
prescribing a narrow, carefully defined 
and wholly subordinate sphere for wom- 
en. But lately they have fallen out 
among themselves as to the limitations of 
this sphere. Many of the strongest and 
best men recognize the right and need for 
women to stand side by side with men in 
all of life’s work, and gladly welcome 
them as co-laborers in the Master’s vine- 
yard, while others would practically 
relegate women to subordinate positions. 
Theoretically exalting them to angelhood 
men of the Dr. Buckley and Bishop 
Vincent ilk say to women: “Stand back. 





We are doing this ourselves, and we don’t 
want any of your help, ualess, indeed, you 
are willing todo the drudgery under our 
control and direction.” 

So the necessity for self-thinking and 
decision is forced upon women. The 
great need of the world has long been that 
women should do their own thinkin im- 
stead of blindly acceptin man-made 
theories, creeds and conditions and 
taking credit to themselves for their 
docility and indolence, thus hindering in- 
stead of helping the wheels of progress. 

Tertullian said: ‘‘Women ought to be 
perpetual mourners and penitents for 
shame of the original sin.” Common 
sense says: ‘*Women have no more need 
to be ashamed of ‘original’ or any other 
kind of sin than men have.” The theory 
of woman’s perpetual subordination, as 
punishment for Eve’s transgression, has 
no Bible foundation. The sentence passed 
apon Eve does not imply that all wives 
shall be subject to their husbands,much less 
that all women shall, for all time, be sub- 
ject to and ruled over by all men, whether 
husbands or not. We hear much about 
women wanting to occupy men’s places. 
But a little reflection shows a true state- 
ment of the case to be exactly the reverse 
of this. Men have been trying to fill 
their own place and women’s too. They 
have persisted in appropriating to them- 
selves the entire inheritance, over which 
God said “they” and not ‘the” should 
have dominion. The time has come for 
women to assume their rightful place in 
the world. God rules. Hence the changed 
conditions, out of which is slowly evolving 
the true type of womanhood. 

CAROLINE L. DENTON. 

Attica, Kan. 
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FIRST INSTALLATION OF A WOMAN. 


SAN JOSE, CAL., NOV. 26, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

There is an error in the charming 
article, “‘Installation of Rev. Amelia A. 
Frost,” in your edition of Nov. 16, which 
you will permit me to correct for the sake 
of historical accuracy. The writer says: 

The authorities at the Congregational 
House, Beacon Street, Boston, report this 
as the first installation of a woman of 
their denomination in the United States. 

The installation of Mrs. Annis East- 
man, at Park Church, Elmira, N. Y., 
antedates Mrs. Frost’s by more than a 
year, as it was in June, 1894, that she and 
her husband were chosen successors of 
Thomas K. Beecher, whose long and 
beautiful pastorate has an honored place 
in church annals. 

Mrs. Eastman’s pulpit ministrations be- 
gan in supplementing her husband’s work 
in the supply of the Congregational Church 
in East Bloomfield, N. J., whenever he 
was unable to preach, This she did most 
acceptably, and after some time was asked 
to supply regularly a church in Ithaca, 
N. Y. Still later she received ordination for 
the ministry, and was perhaps installed 
over a parish before going to Elmira, but 
of that I am not certain. I think it was 
in a Sept. 18, 1895, number of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL that Miss Isabel How- 
land wrote of seeing the ‘‘Rev. Eastmans, 
husband and wife, in the pulpit together. 
It seemed the materialization of Olive 
Schreiner’s beautiful ending of her 
‘Dreams of the Desert,’ and was one of 
those glimpses of the ideal that we so 
love to catch and store away.” 

ALIDA C, AVERY. 
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HUMOROUS, 





Old Graybeard—It’s a pity to keep such 
a pretty bird in a cage. 

Mrs. De Style—Isn’t it a shame! How 
perfectly exquisitely lovely it would 
look on a hat !—Zz. 


“No, Willie dear,” said mamma, ‘‘no 
more cakes to-night. Don’t you know 
you cannot sleep on a full stomach?” 
‘*Well,” replied Willie, ‘tI can sleep on 
my back.”—Harper’s Round Table. 


Freshman (severely) —Waiter, how did 
that hair get into the soup? Waiter— 
That must be from your mustache. Fresh- 
man (flattered)—Ah, yes, Charley, you 
are right. Excuse me.—Fliegende Blatter. 


Fashionable Doctor—My dear young 
lady, jou are drinking unfiltered water, 
which swarms with animal organisms. 
You should have it boiled—that will kill 
them. His Patient—Well, Doctor, I think 
I’d sooner be an aquarium than a ceme- 
tery.— Household Words. 


Young Verisopht—Didn’t you say, pro- 
fessor, that physiology was the science 
that treats of the functions of the body? 

Professor—Yes, sir. 

Y. V.—Then under the head of what 
ology would a study ofjthe mind come? 

P.—I am afraid, Mr. Verisopht, that in 
your case it would come under the head of 
myth-ology—Zz. 


Echoes from the Syracuse Convention. 
Dr. Wells said: ‘*‘When I heard the ad- 
dress of the retiring Moderator, I felt that 
we were getting quintessence of wis- 
dom. Then came the burning brand from 
Oberlin, setting fire right and left. But, 
when I heard the oe pees orator 
(Dr. Gunsaulus), I felt a barnyard 
fowl tied to the tail of a meteor w 
went gieoming and flashing thro 


ugh the 
dizzy depths of space.” — The Advance. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN 


A JACK 0’ LANTERN ILLUMINATION, 


They were decorating the city for the 
great Harvest Festival. Percy watched 
the many colored lanterns going up upon 
the neighbors’ houses and trees. They 
were to be lighted for the illumination in 
the evening. 

“Can’t we have just one little one, 
mamma?’ he pleaded. 

“No, dear; mamma cannot spare the 
money for one,” she replied, sadly. 

Percy buried his face to hide the tears, 
and thought there could be no pleasure in 
the parade for him. 

‘*It’s too bad the little chap can’t have 
something,” said his big brother. ‘I am 
going to see what I can do.” Presently 
he came back with a number of yellow 
pumpkins which he had begged of some 
one. Percy dried his eyes and watched 
him pull out his knife and begin cutting 
at the pumpkins, making holes for eyes, 
mouth and nose in the side. Then they 
were carefully hollowed out, and after 
dark a bit of candle could be put in each 
one and lighted, then placed in a row on 
the porch. 

They were not all like pumpkin faces. 
One had the corners of his mouth drawn 
down as though he were about to cry. 

Another was a smiling old fellow that 
looked like a big round sun. A third had 
his eyes cut Chinese fashion. A fourth 
showed two rows of very pointed teeth. 
Percy tied a frill around another, making 
it look like an old lady in a night cap; 
and 80 on through the whole row. 

In the evening when others came out to 
light their lanterns, Percy was ready to 
put a match to his candles also. It is 
safe to say that of the great crowd that 
passed by there were but few who did 
not stop to admire and laugh over his 
Jack o’ lantern illumination. 

‘*‘Mamma,” said Percy when the lights 
were all out, the streets quiet, and he was 
being tucked in bed, ‘‘mamma, I’ve just 
made up my mind not to cry till I see how 
things are going to be. When things 
look the baddest, why, sometimes they get 
the goodest, and one needn’t have cried 
at all.”-—Louise Thrush Brooks in Our 
Little Ones. 





THE PAINS OF RHEUMATISM 


According to the best authorities, origi- 
nate in a morbid condition of the blood. 
Lactic acid, caused by the decomposition 
of the gelatinous and albuminous tissues, 
circulates with the blood and attacks the 
fibrous tissues, particularly in the joints, 
and thus causes the local manifestations 
of the disease. The back and shoulders 
are the parts usually affected by rheuma- 
tism, and the joints at the knees, ankles, 
hips and wrists are also sometimes at- 
tacked. Thousands of people have found 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla a positive and per- 
manent cure for rheumatism. It has had 
remarkable success in curing the most 
severe cases. The secret of its success 
lies in the fact that it attacks at once the 
cause of the disease by neutralizing the 
lactic acid and purifying the blood, as 
well as strengthening every function of the 
body. 
isuaaitbonniatis 

Do not take any substitute when you 
ask for the one true blood purifier, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Insist upon Hood’s and 
only Hood’s. 


On the last trip of the Cunard Steam- 
ship Scythia, Messrs. Noyes Bros., received 
nineteen cases of the choicest European 
novelties, which are now all ready for 
delivery. 

They are most choice and useful Christ- 
mas gifts, and many of them cannot be 
duplicated in this county. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 


























Is anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining servsce. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





BosTON, JANUARY 12, 1891. 
MEssRs. KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 
Gentlemen—Referring to your inquiry 
regarding our opinion of your goods, we 
would say that we have used the Table 
Matting for about four years, and have 
sold little else in this line since. We find 
it much more popular than the regular 
table felting, and it is superseding all 
others. We sell large quantities to hotels 
pe ublic —— oe well as to 
amilies. ours respectfully, 375 
T. D. WHITNEY & CO., 
37 and 39 Temple Place. 


on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding 
At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 











Equal 
Suffrage 
Calendar 


Mounted in the centre of a neatly designed board 
7x7 inches. The pad contains extracts, for each 
day, on the subject of equal su carefully 
selected from the best authors.. On the reverse 
side of the “mount” is a yearly calendar and 
other matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
mailin strong wooden box, 40 cents. At 
all booksellers, or of 


E. SCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers and Printers, 
146 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


for (896. 


























EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


STEVENS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


New Gloucester, Maine. 

French and German spoken. A 
pleasant home. Special advantages 
in Elocution, and the Literature of the 
English, French, German and Latin 
Languages, also in Music and Art. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 

Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 

Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 


West Newton, Mass. 


The Allen Gymnasium. 


—AND— 


TURKISH BATHS. 


WATER CURE DEPARTMENT & MASSAGE. 


42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 


Open from 9 A, M. te 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 
Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D.C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D.C. 














'WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PERN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1895. Thirty minutesfrom 
Broad 8t.8tation, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Health 
ul location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particu- 
lars address CHARLES DE GARMO. Pb. D., Prestden 





CHRISTMAS. 
CANTATAS 
ror CHILDREN 


“Tables Turned; or, A Christmas for 
Santa Claus.” 


By Misses Emerson and Brown. Santa Claus gets 
tired of his Christmas duties, so all the children in 
the world give him a Christmas of his own. Full of 
humor, pretty dialogue, and charming music. There 
is a beautiful tableau of the Christmas star. Eleven 
characters and choruses. 30 Cents, Postpaid. 








“The Revolt of the Toys.” 


By H. W. Hart. A certain small boy has broken 
and abused his toys so prom that with Santa Claus’ 
permission they rise in revolt on Christmas Eve and 

repare to take vengeance, from which the small 
for has a narrow and exciting escape. The cantata 
is unusually clever and laughable throughout, and 
the music is very pretty. en characters and cho- 
rus. 20 Cents, Postpaid. 


«Jingle Bells.” > ~ 

By Mr. and Mrs. Lewis. Mrs. Santa Claus and 
the children insist on accompanying Santa Claus on 
his famous Christmas Eve journey, and have some 
very mirthful experiences, which end in a distribu- 
tion of presents to the audience. Ten characters. 
Beautiful songs and choruses. 30 Cents, Postpaid. 
“Good Tidings; or, The Sailor-Boys’ 

Christmas.” 

By Rosabel. The belated ship, Jane, arrives home 
on Christmas Eve, and a Christmas festival is held 
in honor of the sailor-boys. Each sailor gives a de- 
scription of Christmas in some foreign land, and 
there is much entertaining dialogue and many pretty 
songs. Nine characters and chorus. 

25 Cents, Postpaid. 

If you are interested in Cantatas of any sort, 
grave or gay, short or long, for young people or 
grown-ups, send for our Complete Catalogue of 
Cantatas and Operettas. Free on request. Any 
Cantata published in America or abroad can be 
procured of us at shortest notice and lowest cost, 

Liberal discounts on all Cantatas by the dozen 
and to Schools and Sunday Schools. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON CO., N. ¥. 
uine Habit Cured in 10 


OPIUM ee sericea cases: 














LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books 





Poems ofthe Farm Collected andffillustrated by 
AL¥rep R. Eastman Overs0illustrations Size 7 xz 
Mg inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.50 


Old Boston Reproductions of etchings in half-tones 

i a 3 igs geners ive text By 
ANEY 

Boxed $2.50 Ze 736 x M6 ot t Edges 


Eseie A Romance in Rhyme, by Lavra Dayton kg 
— Illustrated by J. H. VaNDERPOEL C 


On Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse ané 
illustrations by Mary YaLe SuapPLeion Elegantly 
Illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile lettering 
Size7x9inches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed $2.00 


NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 


The New England Country Text and illustra 
tions by CLirton Jounson Containing over pas 
Hundred views of New England Scenery and 
Size7 x MMginches Cloth Gilt Top Price $2.00 


Aunt Billy By Ayn Yares Kerrn, author of “A 
Hilltop Summer” “A Spinster’s Leaflets,” ete, 
Cloth $1.25 


Two Years on the Alabuma By Licut. Anraus 
SincLairm Confederate States Navy With 382 Portraite 
and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 


Whiffs from Wild Meadows By Sam WaLres 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems” With forty 
illustrations Cloth $1.50 


Back Country Poems By Sam Watrer Foss Il- 
lustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth $1.50 
FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 
Because I Leve You A Choice Collection of Love 


Pcems Edited by Anna E.Mack New Edition Clo 
White and Gold Boxed Price $1.50 = 


Notes from Gray Nunnery By Mrs. J. 8. HaLtoce 
Illustrated with half-tone vignettes Cloth $1.25 


DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7 By Sam 
ADAMS Drake, author of “Our Colonial "vomes® 
Cloth 50 ccnts 
NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 
A_ Lieutenant at Bigh:con By OLIVER OPTio 
ge and Gray Cloth ld Dies Illustrated Price 
ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD'!LIBRARY 
Third Series 


Half Round the World By O.iver Opric Cloth 
Illustrated Price $1.25 


NEW VOLUME IN THE “START-IN-LIFE SERIE# 


The Lottery Ticket By J.T. Trowsripce Eight 
Full-page Illustrations Price $1.00 


WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 


The Boy Officers of 1812 By Everett T. Tomum 
SON Illustrated §1.50 


The Watch Fires of '76 
DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial 


50 Illustrations $1.25 
THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 


“Little Daughter’? By Grace Le Baron, author 
of “Little Miss Faith” Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY” 


Kyzie Duniee A Golden Girl By Sorume Mar 
Making third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children’ 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 

THE SILVER GATE SERIES 


Young Master Kirke By Penn Survey, author 
of 0 aa Miss Weezy” Series Illustrated Price 7% 
cents 


ADAMS 


By SAMUEL 
Hon Cloth 


nes,” ete. 


(Other volumes in preparation) 





Any of the abore sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE & RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security 
We have been in the Loan Business for Eight Years, 
and have never made a bad loan. If you have money 
to loan in Eastern Kansas write to us. Reference 
EvRkEKA Bank. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST. 


Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


—FOR— 


Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells, 
ville, Kimira, Syracuse Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, aregere alls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and points 


West, Southwest and Northwest. 


6.45 A.M, Mallard Passeneer. 


9.00 A.M. ier titania tt Bove 
undays only. ccommodations 

9.00 A.M. Passenger accommodation. 

n A.M. 


for Troy and Albany. 
0 
3, 0 P.M. 








Daily. Fast Express. 
Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 

Pacitic Express. 
7.00 P, » Sleeping cars Boston to Chi 

via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed, 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, aft 
time and courteous employees. 
For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burg and intermediate stations,:see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 
For maps, tbrough time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping-car accommodations, or further !nfor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Causes 
way Street, Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 
July Ist, 1895. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
THE OLDEST FisH MARKET IN Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No, 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 








An important book, by 
Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
mothers. A 








1146 HA Ave., N.Y. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
¢he whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office — whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 





PutItapetruia, Dec. 9, 1895. 


All friends of justice and equal rights are ear 
nestly invited to assemble in the Twenty-elghth 
Annual Convention of the National.American 
Woman Suffrage Association, in the Church of 
Our Father, Washington, D. C., Jan. 23 to 28, 
1896. 

“The present day is bristling with an energy 
which has for its aim the elevation of our race 
in mental and moral directions; in every depart- 
ment, indeed, of human life. Living under the 
law, helped or hindered by its enactment, women 
are by every principle of natural justice, as well 
as by the nature of our institutions, as fully en- 
titled as men to vote and to be eligible to office.”’ 
As the President of Harvard University says: 
“The exercise of suffrage stimulates all citizens 
to reflect on problems outside the narrow circle 
of their private interests and occupations. The 
duties of republican citizenship, rightly dis- 
charged, constitute in themselves a prolonged 
education. The bulwarks ofthe Commonwealth 
will prove all the stronger and more lasting 
because women as well as men can work on 
them, and help to transmit them ever broader 
and firmer from generation to generation.”’ 

We rejoice in the immense gains made in this 
and other countries since our last Convention, 
Utah completing a trinity of true republics at the 
summit of the Rockies, South Australia fully 
enfranchising the women of its vast Territory. 
We hai witu joy the magnificent growth of pub- 
lic sentiment resulting in the submission of a 
Woman Suffrege Amendment to the Constitu- 
tions of New York, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada and 
California by their respective State Legislatures; 
the twenty-six votes for women’s full enfran- 
chisrement in the recent Coustitutional Conven- 
tion of Suuth Carolina; the result of the vote on 
the sbam referendum in Massachusetts, show- 
ing that one out of every three men, and twenty- 
five out of every twenty-six women of that con- 
servative Commonwealth who expressed at the 
ballot-box their opinions on our question, were 
in favor of equal suffrage—a startling revelation 
to the remonstrants throughout the entire na- 
tion We point with pride to the splendid results 
of the woik of our Association in organizing 
State Societies in Idaho, Montana, North Dako- 
ta, Nevada, Arizona, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
West Virginia and Delaware, so that when we 
assemble in Washington at our Annual Conven- 
tion, for the first time in our history the Associa- 
tion will be composed of organizations in every 
State and lerritory except Alaska, linked to- 
gether in one great national body. 

this call is addressed to all those who desire 
the physical, intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of mankind. 

If our Convention shall promote in any degree 
freedom of thought and action among women; 
if it shall incite them to higher aspirations; if it 
shall advance by a few steps just legislation and 
a wise public seneiment; if it shall hasten the 
recognition of the justice of woman's claim to 
equal political rights with men, it will not have 
been in vain. 

Susan B. Anruony, President. 
RacHeL Foster AVERY, Secretary. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


The Hotel Headquarters will be at the Arno, 
about ten minutes’ walk from the Church of Our 
Father. As street cars are not available, the 
hotel has arranged to run a ‘bus during hours 
convenient for the Convention, at a fare of ten 
cents each way. 

Rates for room and board—$2.50 per day for 
each person, two in one room. S ome large 
rooms witb several beds will accommodate more. 
There are some small rooms on the fourth and 
fifth floors for one person each at the same 
rates. ‘lwo clevatcrs. 

The Hotel Oxfo:d (corner of l4th and Nev 
York Ave., N. W.) has also made a special rate 
of 75 cents per day on European plan, where two 
persons occupy same room, or $2 per day on 
American plan, where two persons occupy a 
room, or, if separate, $1 on European plan, 
and $2.50 on American plan, for delegates and 
friends of the cause attending the Convention. 

As it is desirable that the hotels know as soon 
as possible just how many they are to expect, it 
is well for those planning to attend to write 
direct to the hotel of their choice, securing room. 
Be sure to state that you will be in at- 
tendance at the Convention and expect 
our rates. 

Railroad Rates. ‘The usual rate of a fare 
and one-third for the round trip has been se- 
cured for roads east of the Mississippi River. 
For any special instructions address the Chair- 
man of Raiload Rates, Miss Mary G. Hay, 
National Headquarters, 1341 arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

Executive Committee Meeting will be held 
in the parlor of the Arno at 9 A. M, Thurs- 
day, Jan. 23. The closing session of the Execu- 
tive Committee will be at the same place, 9 A M., 
Wednesday, Jan. 29. 

This is the year for our Congressional Hearing, 
the exact date of which will be announced later. 
It is desired that each State Delegation select its 
own representative for this liearing. 

The Annual Convention Sermon will be given 
by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, of Providnce, 
R.1, Sunday afternoon, Jan. 26. 

Among the speakers expected are Susan B. 
Anthony, Carrie Chapman-Catt, Lillie Devereux 
Blake, Ella Knowles Haskell, Assistant Atto:ney 


General, of Montana, Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Mrs. Emily B. 
Ketcham, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, of 
California. There will also be brief speeches 
from all the State Presidents in attendance. 

Admission to all sessions will be free. 

N.B. there will be a National Conference at 
Philadelphia Association Hall the aftornoon and 
evening of Jan. 31. Eminent speakers are ex- 
pected, and it is hoped that many of the dele- 
gates will make this an opportunity to visit the 
City of Brotherly Love. Taere will probably be 
an extension of time of railroad tickets for 
those desiring to attend the meeting at Phila- 
celphia. 
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LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response toa very general expression 
if desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
tor framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared by 
the heliotype process. This portrait the 
proprietors of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 
1. For cash, on receiptof . . . $1.00 
2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail on application, on 
receiptof . . . . « « « « $1.50 





HOW TO PROTECT MER? 

‘*Howard,” in the Boston Sunday Globe, 
is greatly exercised in mind over the 
recent case of Langerman, who was con- 
victed of rape upon the unsupported tes- 
timony of Barbara Aub, and sentenced to 
twenty years’ imprisonment, but has been 
released upon the subsequent confession 
of the woman that her testimony was 
false, and that the crime charged had not 
been committed. ‘Our liberties are in 
danger,” exclaims Howard, who proceeds 
to moralize as follows: 

Never was a better illustration of Pope’s 
verdict, ‘‘Woman’‘s at best a contradiction 
still,” than this woman Aub. That, how- 
ever, goes for but little. Never was there 
a better illustration of woman’s suprem 
acy, of woman’s infinite superiority, of 
woman’s wider opportunity for good or 
ill, than is afforded by this case. Her 
simple word made that man ‘guilty ;” her 
simple word secured a belief in his inno- 
cence. It is fortunate for the community 
that this, which is but one of thousands 
of cases. has been exploited. Men who 
deal with, women rarely think that the 
kitten of to-day will be the tiger of to- 
morrow. Men of the world proceed upon 
the ridiculous theory that women, like 
figures, are unchangeable quantities. You 
can count with certainty that two and 
two will always make four, but it’s a very 
dangerous idea to entertain that woman's 
friendship of today will be the same 
to-morrow. Friendly or unfriendly as 
she may be, the woman has, and [ think 
ought to have, because of the dependence 
of good women upon the kindness, the 
courtesy, the generosity and the love of 
men, the great advantage. Thisis true at 
home or abroad, in church or brothel, in 
a court of justice or in transportation 
vehicle. The perjury of Aub should never 
be forgotten; the peril of Langerman 
ought to serve as an everlasting warning. 

Instead of asserting that women have 
always and everywhere the advantage 
over men, which is absurdly untrue, the 
moral should be that men who persuade 
women to enter into improper relations 
incur a grave personal peril. Whatever’ 
may have been the facts in this case, the 
jury which convicted Langerman, and the 
judge who charged the jury were all men. 
And one of the jurymen, it is stated, knew 
that a material part of the testimony 
given by Barbara Aub was false. Yet he 
and two other jurymen, who did not 
credit her story, concurred in the verdict. 

The simple remedy for the alleged pre- 
possession of judge and jury against 
Langerman in favor of Aub is that such 
cases should always be tried by a mixed 
jury of men and women, since women are 
better judges of the character of women. 

H B.B. 
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THOSE ANTI-SUFFRAGE PAMPHLETS. 

Mr. Charles R. Saunders, secretary of 
the Man Suffrage Association, charges me 
with committing a ‘breach of the ninth 
commandment” in saying that his Asso- 
ciation had circulated two pamphlets, one 
predicting that scandals would result if 
men and women teachers of the same 
grade received the same pay, the other 
declaring that ‘‘not one citizen of sound 
judgment in a hundred advocates woman 
suffrage.” 

Both these pamphlets were circulated 
by the opponents of woman suffrage dur- 
ing the referendum campaign, and we 
naturally supposed that they were circu- 
lated by the Man Suffrage Association. 
The first pamphlet is entitled ‘*Will the 
Ballot Help the Working Girl?” and is 
anonymous. The second is published over 
the signature of Miss Mary A. J. M’Intyre, 
of Cambridge, who was the principal 
speaker on the remonstrant side during 
the campaign. 

Copies of these documents were brought 
to our office at different times by a num- 
ber of indignant suffragists to whom they 





stance, both the pamphlets in question 
were given to Mrs. Homer of Belmont by 
Mrs. Fisk of Cambridge. Copies of both 
are now at the office of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, No. 3 
Park Street, where they can be seen by 
any one wishing to examine them. 
If Mr. Saunders is right in his dis- 
claimer, instead of saying that these 
pamphlets were ‘‘circulated by the Man 
Suffrage Association,” I ought to have 
said that they were ‘“‘circulated by the 
opponents of woman suffrage.” 
In dwelling upon this minor point, Mr. 
Saunders has omitted to say one word 
upon the main question at issue, or upon 
the very grave inaccuracy with which 
the officers of the Man Suffrage Associa- 
tion stand charged. Mr. Saunders and 
Mr. Francis C. Lowell, as secretary and 
chairman of that organization, have pub- 
lished in the Boston papers the assertion, 
‘*Women suffer no injustice in Massachu- 
setts.”” The Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association has called their atten- 
tion to the fact that the average pay of 
men teachers in Massachusetts is $128 per 
month, and the average pay of women 
teachers $48 por month. Will Mr. Lowell 
and Mr. Saunders inform us whether they 
regard this disparity as just? A. 8. B. 
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BOSTON TEACHERS’ SALARIES, 


The Boston school board sat from 7 30 

to 11.30 P. M. last Tuesday, diecussing the 
question of salaries, and then left it unde- 
cided. Mr. Huggan, chairman of the 
salary committee, reported on behalf of 
the committee in favor of raising the max- 
imum salaries of the head masters of 
grammar schools and some of the assist- 
ants. He said that according to their 
abilities no class of people were so poorly 
paid as the grammar school masters. [The 
masters receive $2,880, and the mass of 
the women teachers $744.) He said Bos 
ton could ill aftord to adopt a niggardly 
policy in regard to the school masters. The 
best talent should be secured, and their 
work should be encouraged by a substan- 
tial remuneration. Mr. Paul asked that 
the matter be laid on the table, for longer 
consideration. This was defeated, 18 to 5 
Mr. Blanchard then rose to discuss the 
main question. The board ought rather, 
he said, to raise the salaries of the women 
teachers, who are poorly paid in compari- 
son with their work. The maximum sala- 
ries of the second and third assistants 
should be brought up to $1,000. The 
janitors were much better paid than the 
teachers of those grades. Mr. Gallivan 
then offered an amendment to the first 
order, which called fora larger increase 
in the salaries of the third and fourth 
assistants in both the grammar and pri- 
mary schools. This was defeated, 15 to 9. 
Mr. Anderson then raised a novel point 
of order. He called attention to a statute 
passed in 1875, which says that the com- 
mittee ‘‘may fix the compensation of the 
teachers, but the salary estimates adopted 
each year shall not be increased during 
the school year.’’ The chair ruled that 
the school year began in January. It 
was decided to wait two weeks, and in 
the meantime obtain the opinion of the 
corporation counsel. 
We should be glad to see both the men 
snd the women teachers better paid. But 
if itis impossible to raise the salaries all 
around, whatever money the board has 
to expend on increased compensation 
should be added to ths extremely meagre 
piy of the women, rather than to the 
already comfortable salaries of the men 
Any of our readers who can bring in- 
fluence to bear upon the school board in 
favor of this measure of justice should 
do so without delay. 
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AN HOUR WITH EMERSON, 


At the regular Fortnightly Meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso. 
ciation held Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 10, 
Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord, gave a 
paper on Ralph Waldo Emerson, interest- 
ing not only from its scholarly thought 
and fine analysis, but from the speaker’s 
intimate personal knowledge of ‘the Con- 
cord seer. Mr. Sanborn drew a faithful 
picture of the pure, lofty, kindly soul, so 
wise, yet so modest, thinking of himself 
‘only as sent to hold the position until a 
better should come.” He compared Emer- 
son’s serene dignity of spirit with Car- 
lyle’s ‘‘sturdy vulgarity and class envy,” 
that showed the peasant origin of this 
‘“‘churl of genius.”” He placed Emerson 
beside Goethe in the one eager desire to 
make the national literature of their re- 
sp :ctive countries free from dependence 
on foreign models. Mr. Sanborn quoted 
much to show the poet’s quaint original- 
ity, his belief in immortality, his wonder- 
ful mind, his clearness of vision, and 
closed by saying: ‘‘Wherever there is 
love of knowledge, virtue or beauty, he 
will find a home.” 

Mrs. Livermore presided, and Miss 
Edith Castle sang two songs acceptably. 
After a social discussion and light refresh- 
ments, the members separated until the 


PURITY ALLIANCE CONFERENCE. 


Continued from First Page. . 
of all the ministers and churches in say- 


way. Gladstone bas spoken of the im- 
possibility of preserving the home against 
impurity without the aid of religion. 
Prudence alone will not avail. We must 
‘*make all things according to the pattern 
seen in the mount.” 


Mrs. A. M. Diaz: I have thought much 
on these subjects, and my thoughts have 
led me in the direction of causes rather 
than results. Most of our efforts for good 
deal only with the surface. We see 
pauperism, and build poorhouses. We 
see crime, and build prisons. We need to 
begin at the beginning, with the home. 
Nature works from within outward. You 
do not begin to reform imperfect apples 
or roses from the outside. It is the same 
with human beings. No cathedral rites 
equal in sanctity the birth of a child. The 
all-important thing is that children should 
be well born, and rightly trained from 
the start. But how is this to be done 
unless the parents know how? ‘‘A Chris- 
tian home” does not always imply right 
training, or intelligence on the part of 
parents. The great thing needed is a 
department of parenthood enlightenment, 
as Herbert Spencer said, teaching the 
science of human beings, so that every 
young woman may know how to bring 
the right sort of children into the world, 
and how to begin to train them from the 
first. The world is not yet educated up 
to this, but we must urge the impor,ance 
of it, and set people to thinking. 

Rey. WM. J. Haven: I came here to 
learn, not to speak. I am associated with 
the mercy and health department of the 
Epworth League, which comprises about 
a million young people. It has a depart- 
men* of social purity, and I thought I 
might get some help for these young 
men and women. It is a very important 
subject, but so delicate as to be difficult to 
treat. I agree with Mrs. Diaz in regard 
to the importance of beginuing with the 
children even before they are born; yet 
we must do something with the young 
people who are here, and try to inspire 
them with higher ideals. How is this to 
be done? 

Mrs. KATE GANNETT WELLS: I am 
very glad to see the Conference here. A 
phase of the work that especially interests 
me relates to the feeble-minded. In a 
public institution at Waltham we have 
more than a hundred feeble-minded men 
and women, who if not kept there will go 
forth and propagate their kind. The State 
ought to take perpetual charge of them. 
There was one girl of twenty, whose 
mother refused to send her there because 
of the ‘‘diegrace to the family.” That 
teeble- minded girl has had three children, 
who are maintained in the poorhouse. 
She is now a ward of the State; but if her 
relatives were to insist upon taking her 
away, there would be no help for it. 

DR. CLARENCE J. BLAKE: I feel strong- 
ly the duty of the doctor in this matter. 
It is his sad privilege, with the clergy- 
man. to see the under side of life. It is 
his duty to view it unsentimentally, ex- 
cept in the highest sense. Ge constantly 
sees the harm wrought by vice, and the 
consequences of the awful lie that has 
been told in calling it a necessity. Under 
the shadow of that lie, m:n and women 
have stumbled into deeper darkness who 
might otherwise have been walking up- 
right in the light, and going about their 
Master’s business. The police of this 
city have lately been doing a good work in 
breaking up houses of ill-repute. At one 
time I had a patient in Ashland Place, 
where seventeen out of twenty good 
wholesome brick houses, built for homes, 
bad become houses of ill fame. That was 
six yearsago. I went through there late 
at night not long ago, and all but two of 
those houses were dark and empty. I 
asked the woman who had kept one of 
them the reason of the change. She 
answered, ‘‘Everybody knows the Police 
Commissioners have broken up the busi- 
ness.” I said, ‘‘Where is the business 
now?” She answered, ‘*In the hotels and 
lodging houses. The girls have all been 
turned out. Some of them are in the 
streets.” Then I thought to myself: 
Here is a trade supported by men—by the 
money of men, for the gratification of 
men—and the women are turned out into 
the streets, some of them out of the only 
homes they know, while the men are 
allowed to go. Until we recognize and 
enforce the fact that there is but one 
moral law for men and women, until we 
apply the law equally, and until we say 
no woman shall be turned out of the only 
home she knows unless a safe shelter is 
provided for her somewhere else, we 
shall not touch the root of this question. 
Dr. CAROLINE E. HAstTINnGs: I am con- 
nected with the New England Moral 
Reform Society, which supports a home 
for erring girls. Two or three members 
of the Epworth League have been inmates 
of that home. We often have girls who 
say they are church members. What 
does that mean to them? What has been 
the teaching they have had from the 
minister and the Sunday school that they 
have fallen into this grievous sin? Itis a 
question that comes home to us often. 
My associate, Dr. Plummer, is dealing 
with the matter wisely, and when you 
hear from her you will hear something 
perhaps better than I can say. 

Mrs. Diaz: Dr. Blake has spoken about 
these women being turned out of their 
houses. I can tell something of where 
they go. A friend of mine took flats suc- 
cessively on Huntington Avenue and 
Newbury Street. In each case the flat 
above her was thus occupied. It was 
very hard to get those women out; and 
one of them, when she left, went to a 
first-class hotel. They give the best of 
references from leading business men. 
Dr. COOKE: The question is often 
asked whether it is wise to try to teach 
yeung people about this subject. No 
matter how ignorant or how well educated 
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| how refined, in Boston or China, or in the 

depths of Africa, there area few facts of 
universal knowledge—the only such facts 
in the wide world. Shall young people 
come to the knowledge of ben te & low 
and vile way, or in aclean and dignified 
and self-respecting way? This is the Only 
question. They will know them, about, 
certain age. The necessity of giving them 
this instruction is self-evident. The Only 
thing is to find the best way of doing jt, 
A teacher lately said he h changed his 
mind about the wisdom of instructing 
boys on these subjects, because a certain 
number of them went out and made a bad 
use of his teaching. A certain number of 
people will make a bad use of any kind of 
knowledge. But I believe that the more 
boys there are instructed, the smaller wil] 
be the number who will fall. 

Dr. CAROLINE E. HastinGs: A patient 
of mine told me of the difficuity she found 
in imparting this knowledge to her daugh- 
ter. 1 said, ‘‘Would you like me to 4 
struct her?” The mother gladly accepted 
the offer. I said, ‘‘You will find that she 
knows it all already.” The mother said, 
“Oh, no, I am certain she is entirely igno.- 
rant.’”’ The daughter and a friend, another 
young girl of the same age, came to me 
together. I instructed them, and there 
was something in their manner which 
made me think it was not new to them, 
When [ had finished, I said, ‘How much 
of this did you know before?” They 
answered, ‘‘All of it.” And yet the 
mothers of both those girls were sure they 
did not know anything. Young people 
are sure to obtain this knowledge. The 
question is, Shall they learn it in the high- 
est and holiest way, or from the street 
corners where it is lying in wait for them 
for evil purposes? 

Mrs. DREssER: As the mother of three 
sons, I can say that there is a way of 
instructing children in these subjects. I 
sat by my baby’s crib, and began at two 
years old. [ began with the pollen of the 
apple tlossom. By the time my boys 
were eight years old, I felt that the 
should know all. They had the knowl. 
edge first from the standpoint of purity, 
and they knew it from me before they did 
from anybody else. Mothers can do it, if 
they are not afflicted with a false modesty. 

MR. POWELL: One more text came to 
me in my office at New York, from a 
friend connected with a school near Bos- 
ton that fits boys for Harvard. The 
authorities felt that something was wrong 
among the boys and young men in this 
institution. There was an investigation, 
and the outcome was that more than 150 
of these young fellows, still in their teens, 
confessed that they were in the habit of 
visiting houses of ill repute. They were 
educated, but not in the right direction. 
It is the office of this Association to teach 
everywhere the need of right education, 
and to uphold an equal moral standard for 
men asd women. 

Refreshments and a social half-hour 
followed. 

Monday evening, the Conference was 
formally opened in Y. M. C Hall. 
After silent prayer had been offered, 
President Powell said: 

“The objects of the American Purity 
Alliance are the repression of vice, the 
prevention of its regulation by the State, 
the better protection of the young, the 
rescue of the fallen, to extend the White 
Cross work among men, and to proclaim 
the law of purity as equally binding upon 
men and women.” The speaker empha- 
sized the fundamental importance of 
purity to the individual, the home and the 
nation. He continued: ‘Of the need of 
such a congress as is now assembled at 
the present time, the prevalence and 
propagandism of impurity, everywhere so 
conspicuous in our large centres of popu- 
lation, abundantly testifies. 

‘In America we do not have, nominally, 
State regulation of vice. In O.naha, for 
some years, there has been a system of 
municipal regulation tolerating houses of 
evil repute, imposing upon the proprietor 
what is ostensibly a fine, but amounts 
really to a tax, to be paid once a month 
with immunity from arrest. The pro- 
ceeds, $24 000 a year, are turned over to 
the public schools of the city. It is grati- 
fying to note that efforts are in progress 
in Omaha which promise some degree of 
emunicipal reform, among other things 
that this system is likely to be abolished. 
‘In St. Louis, in 1870, was inaugurated 
the only license experiment America has 
ever had. It continued four years. As 
might have been expected, it made bad 
matters worse,and when it finally was abol- 
ished by the Legislature the last condition 
of that city was worse than the first.”” An 
association had been incorporated in New 
York within the past year for the express 
object of securing the State regulation of 
vice. A bill for this purpose was pre- 
pared, to be introduced in the last Legis- 
lature, but called forth so strong a protest 
from the Alliance and others that it had 
been temporarily abandoned. The laws 
relating to the age of protection for girls 
were so low in many States as to show 
the need of the Alliance. The speaker 
gave an account of rescue work and of 
the White Cross movement, and said in 
conclusion: ‘‘In the higher education of 
men is the best safeguard for womanhood 
and girlhood.” 

Bishop Lawrence said: I offer you 
a hearty welcome to Boston—a city 
which has to-day a city government 
and a police commission honestly trying 
to enforce the laws in regard to purity 
and against vice, and in a measure suc- 
cessfully. Their lack of success, I think, 
so far as it is a lack of success, is due not 
to the executive, but to the indifterence 
of public sentiment, and also to the facil- 
ity with which those who seek vice are 
able to get around the law or the efforts 
of the police. For where there is sup- 
pression of one form of vice there is likely 
to be a tendency toward that same form 
of vice under other conditions. 

Therefore, while we ought to do all we 
can to support our executive, the funda- 
mental thing is not suppression or rescue 
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the cultivation of the positive virtues. 
‘*Walk in the spirit, and ve shall not fulfil 
the lusts of the flesh.” This is a subject 
on which our words must be carefully 
chosen, but there must be public speech, 
for silence gives ony for the 
weak, the immoral, and those who profit 
by vice to educate the public in the wrong 
way. Therefore those skilled in the sub- 
ject must speak, and educate in the right 
way. Hence I can welcome, in the name 
of the city, all such definite, sound and 
correct information as may be given by 
this Conference. In regard to license, 
there is an easy-going public sentiment 
that advocates it; and on the other 
hand there are facts and figures 
as to its failure in Europe which have 
great weight. There are other subjects 
that deeply concern the morality, the 
self-respect and the purity of all our 
citizens, and I believe the people want 
information upon them. 

The last word I want to say is in the 

sitive line. While much has to be done 

the way of repression, in the enforce- 
ment of legal enactments and restrictions, 
the great work is in the education of the 
children in the home in habits of tem- 
perance and industry; in the satisfaction 
of life without the high pressure to which 
we are too much given, both in our work 
and in our amusements. In the square 
outside this hall are three great buildings, 
which may be taken as symbolical—the 
public library, the art museum, the 
church. Good literature, pure art and 
true religion are three great facters which, 
with good home eiucation, will aid the 
advance of purity in American civilization. 

(To be continued.) 
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MES, CHANT’S RECEPTION AND 
MEETING, 


On Monday, Dec. 9, Mrs. Herbert Saw- 
yer, of Chestnut Hill, Mass., gave a 
delightful reception to a Jarge nnmber of 
friends, on behalf of her guest, Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant, of London. 

A charming departure from the ordinary 
“At Home” was made on this occasion. 
When to those invited was conveyed the 
announcement that the first hour would 
be spent with Spenser’s Faery Queen, 
under Mrs. Chant’s leadership, it was 
expected that pleasure was in store. But 
when, with a heartfelt apology for severe 
hoarseness that entirely put all readings 
from the great allegory out of the question, 
Mrs. Chant rehearsed the story of ‘*Brito- 
mart,” the Woman Warrior, with running 
comments on Spenser’s character, as por- 
trayed in her creation, and finished with 
an exquisite piece of autobiography in 
connection with her own early reading of 
the wonderful poem, there were none who 
did not feel that even hoarseness brought 
compensations with it, while many con 
fessed that the lecturer’s version of the 
Red Cross Knight and Britomart left noth- 
ing to be regretted for the missed readings. 

Another charming item in the pro- 
gramme was the pianoforte playing of 
Miss Ellen Newhall, a young niece of the 
hostess. Far above the average amateur 
in technique and taste, her performance 
was no small contribution to the general 
enjoyment. After her a touching little 
song was very sweetly sung by the lec- 
turer’s eldest daughter, Miss Emeline 
Ormiston Chant, entitled ‘The Haven 
Aloft,” while before the guests scattered 
for refreshments and general conversation, 
& climax of the musical treat was afforded 
by Mr. Tucker’s masterly rendering of 
some of Liszt and Chopin’s exquisite 
music. Those who have heard Mr. Tucker 
have some idea of his ability and skill, 
and those who have not, have a real treat 
in store. After the older guests had 
mostly departed a charming impromptu 
dance for the young people follewed, into 
which the interpreter of Britomart and 
her two young daughters threw them- 
selves with characteristic English ardor. 

Altogether, Mrs. Chant has had little 
Opportunity for dullness in our country. 
On Dec.7 the Abbott Academy Club made 
her the guest of honor at a lunch at the 
Parker House, and immediately after she 
was received at an informal tea by the 

_ Chestnut Hill Club, at the pretty club 
house on Beacon Street. On Dec. 8 she 
Rave an address at the North End to 
children and young people, under the 
auspices of Miss Julia Frothingham; and 
in the evening preached for the Rev. 
Stopford W. Brooke at the First Church, 
at the first vesper service for this season. 
On Dec. 10 she lectured at Brockton on 

America ;” Dec. 11, 3 P. M., at the Con- 
ference of Associated Charities, Chardon 
Street, and in the evening at the Merry 
Workers’ Guild, Milton; on Dec. 13 at 








Gould Hall, Chelsea, for the Women’s 
Club, on the “New Woman;” in the 
evening for the Alliance, Providence, 
R. I.; on Dec. 14 at Springfield, in con- 
nection with Unity Church; on Dec. 15 
she preached at Greenfield Unity Church 
at 10.30 A. M., and on Dec. 17 is to lecture 
at the M. E. Church, Tremont Street, at 
7.30. 

Mrs. Chant says the hearing given to 
her at Emerson College, last Friday 
morning by its students, was the most 
enthusiastic she has ever had on this side 
of the Atlantic. 
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EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK. 


‘‘And what salaries do you pay your 
woman teachers?” I asked the Rev. Elson 
Rexford, rector of the Montreal high 
school. 

‘*Hm—well,I raust confess we are not yet 
educated up to paying our masters and our 
women teachers equal amounts for equal 
work,” he replied. ‘In California this | 
discrimination is not made, I believe.” 

‘“No,” I answered, with a thrill of pride 
in my adopted State. “It is one of the 
laws of the land that not a mill’s difference 
shall be made in the remuneration ac- 
corded men and women for equal school 
work. When I entered the Los Angeles 
schools, $80 was the lowest salary paid. 
This was to beginners, men and women 
alike. It was my first taste of justice in 
my chosen work, and it was really refresh- 
ing.” 

The good rector smiled. ‘Eighty dollars 
for men, $40 for like work for women was 
more like what you were accustomed to, 
I presume?” he said, after a pause. 
“But some people seem to think that if 
the salaries were made equal for men and 
women, scardals and all sorts of dire 
results would follow. Is it so in Cali- 
fornia?” 

‘“‘Emphatically no,” I replied. ‘At- 
least, there has never been anything of 
the kind there that I have heard of; and, 
without exception, California has the 
fincst schools I was ever in. They are 
the pride and boast of the State.” 

‘Does this equality of salaries extend 
to « ther vocations?” 

‘*Yes, to a greater or lrss extent. For 
instance, I remember that the highest 
salary paid to a bank casbier in Los 
Angeles while I was there was to a 
woman, and was something like $200 a 
month.” 

‘*A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump,” he murmured. 

“It is even so,” I replied. E. R. 
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8T. LOUIS SOCIAL SETTLEMENT. 

Number 200 Victor Street is an ex- 
ample for others. It consists of a hall 
and living rooms for resident teachers and 
others. Its objects are: 

1. To bring about good citizenship 
among men, by acquainting them with | 
the best citizens, through lectures, etc. 

2. To improve the social and moral con- 
dition among women and girls. 

3. To encourage a wholesome, intelli- 
gent condition of boys. 

4. To gather all little ones over three 
years of age into a kindergarten. 

Its means to these ends are: 

1. Free lectures and friendly talks, 
games and social meetings, classes, etc. 

2. The daily kindergarten. 

3. Saturday sewing school. 

4. Sunday afternoon concert. 

5. Free library and reading room. 

6. Frequent neighborhood visits among 
the people and a mother’s meeting. 

The movement is entirely unsectarian. 
No fees are charged. It is supported en- 
tirely by voluntary contributions, and 
visitors are cordially invited. 

L. A. WiGGIn, Sec’y. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, DEC. 11, 1895. 
Editors Woman’ s Journal: 

The case of Lizzie Schauner has attracted 
much attention here during the past week. 
She is a young woman who a few nights 
ago was arrested by a policeman who 
accused her of “loitering on the street 
and speaking totwo men.” After passing 
a night in the station house, she was 
arraigned before Justice Mott of the 
Police Court, who sentenced her to ten 
days in the workhouse. Her friends were 
indignant, and came forward to prove 
that she was a respectable girl, while 
she herself explained that she was be- 
lated accidentally, and being confused 
had inquired her way of the men she 
chanced to meet. Justice Mott, however, 
refused to release the girl, adding the 
further statement that ‘tno respectable 
woman was ever on the streets without a 
man after ten o’clock at night.’’ 

The case attracted widespread atten- 
tion, and through the efforts of influential 
people the girl was yesterday brought 
before Justice Andrews, who promptly 
discharged her, with the declaration that 
there was no proof of any impropriety on 
her part, and that women had as much 








right as men to walk the streets alone. 


The change of sentiment with regard to 
the rights of women to independence and 
fair play has been pleasingly shown by 
the indignation felt at the action of the 
first named magistrate. 

The regular meeting of our City League 
was held on Thursday of last week, Dec. 
4, at 4 Lexington Avenue. The speaker 
of the evening was Dr. Alice Boole Camp- 
bell, of Brooklyn. Her theme was ‘*Wo- 
man’s Present Ecclesiastical Status—Her 
Opportunity.” She read a thoughtful and 
interesting paper, dwelling upon what 
women have done for the churches and 
their duty to themselves in asserting their 
rights in church government. Mrs. Chap- 
man-Catt was present to urge the merits 
of her woman suffrage calendar, and gave 
us a spirited account of the year’s work of 
the organizing committee. Miss Keyser, 
Mrs. Neymann, Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl, 
and Mrs. Pitblado spoke. Resolutions 
expressing deep regret at the death of 
Mrs. Dietrick and high appreciation of 
her character were passed. 

One of the pleasing features of modern 
city life is the existence of several clubs 
in which women and men have equal 
rights as members. The Authors’ Guild, 
of which Gen. James Grant Wilson is the 
president, meets on the second Wednes- 
day afternoon of each month at the Wind- 
sor Hotel. The Sunrise Club, Mr. John 
Beverley Robinson secretary, is an entirely 
informal association, having no president, 
which meets at dinner once in two weeks, 
the evening being devoted to the discus- 
sion of some topic of current interest. In 
both of these organizations women and 
men are on a perfect equality, and take an 
equal part in the public action. 

The Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner will take 
place next Saturday, Dec. 21, at noon. 
The speakers are to be Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton,Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, 
president of the National Council of 
Women, Mrs. Lucretia Longshore Blank- 
enberg, president Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association, Mrs. J. C. Croly, 
president State Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, Mrs. Chapman-Catt, Miss Elizabeth 
Curtis, and probably others. Tickets, $2 
each, can be obtained from Mrs. E. S. Van 
Biel, 34 Gramercy Park. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th St. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


In Babyhood for December, in the 
‘Mothers’ Parliament,” is an interesting 
controversy as to the usefulness of dolls. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph has ac- 
corded permission to women to study 
medicine in the universities of Hungary. 

The annual exhibition of water colors 
by Walter L. Chaloner will be held at 
Bostonia Club House, 83 Newbury Street, 
Dec. 12 to 17 inclusive, except Friday 
afternoons, 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Prang & Co. have published, as usual, a 
beautiful and varied assortment of new 
Christmas booklets, of all sizes and kinds. 
Lovely pictures and exquisite designs are 
associated with sweet and tender words 
appropriate to the season. Almost every- 
body’s favorite flower may be found in 
this blooming garden, whose blossoms do 
not wither, but remain as an imperish- 
able remembrance. 





‘*T am cured since taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla” is what many thousands are say- 
ing. It gives renewed vitality and vigor. 

sccuaiieenenes 


On the Cunard steamship Scythia, for 
Messrs. Noyes Bros., was a case containing 
one hundred of the choicest English house 
coats and smoking jackets costing from 
$7.50 to $25 00 each, and fifty railway and 
steamer travelling rugs costing from 
$7.50 to $50 each. 








Equal 
Suffrage 
Calendar 


Mounted in the centre of a neatly designed board 
7x7 inches. The pad contains extracts, for each 
day, on the subject of equal suffrage, carefully 
selected from the best authors. On the reverse 
side of the ‘‘mount” is a yearly calendar and 
other matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
mailin strong wooden box, 40 cents. At 
all booksellers, or of 


E. SCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers and Printers, 
146 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


for 1896 
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AT GERMAN UNIVERSITIES, 


The Prussian Minister of Education, 
Dr. Julius Busse, has given yet another 
proof of his liberal attitude towards 
women students by granting permission 
to a contingent of sixty-seven American 
women to attend certain winter lectures 
at the University of Berlin. The N. Y. 
Nation says: ‘‘This apparent ‘favoritism’ 
to our countrywomen has drawn forth a 
protest from German women, many of 
whom have been excluded from the same 
courses. There seems little doubt that 
German women who desire university 
instruction meet with every obstacle that 
custom and law permit from the hands of 
German profes:zors.” 














A Wonderful Story. 


A Singular Life 


| The greatest novel yet written by 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 








Third Edition, 16mo. $1.25. 





No American novel since 
|*Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has ap- 
proached “A Singular Life.”— | 
Lin1AN WHITING, in Chicago | 
Inter- Ocean. 

The descriptive passages are 
| lucid and powerful, and the play 

of humor is delightful. . . . This 
_very readable story is fresh, 
| bright, graphic, deeply pathetic, 
_ eloquent, powerful.—New York 
Times. 

The hero is a fine conception 
| well sustained, the heroine charm- | 
_ing and noble.— Zhe Congrega- | 
| féonalist, Boston. 

As a story, ‘A Singular Life” 
is of thrilling interest. As an 
artistic production it ranks among | 
the best of its author’s work.— 
St. Paul Pioneer- Press. 

The spirit of the book is ab- 
| solutely good, it being that of one | 
| who went about in Palestine doing | 

good many years ago.— Christian 
| Register, Boston. 





‘* Veritable Masterworks.” 


New York 





So the Times Pro- 


nounces the stories in 


THE LIFE OF NANCY 


A new novel by 


| 

| 

| 
Sarah Orne Jewett. | 
Third Edition. 16mo, $1.25. | 
| 

| 

| 


Among recent volumes of Short 
Stories ‘‘The Life of Nancy” is 
one of the most delightful.— 7he 
Congregationalist. 

Miss Jewett’s art is of that per- | 
fect sort which leaves the reader 
with a sense of complete satisfac- 
tion, at the same time that it de- 
fies description by its very sim- | 
plicity.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

Miss Jewett’s charm is peren- | 
nial.—New York Times. 





| 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS siete. 
ISAAC B. RICH . . . Proprietor and Manager 


BEGINNING MONDAY, DEC, 16, 
MR. NAT C., 


GOODWIN 


First Time in Boston of His Greatest Success 


AMBITION, 


BY HENRY GUY CARLETON. 





Evenings at8 Saturday Matinees only at 2. 


Castle Square Theatre 


aat Tremont St. Telephone 997 Tremont, 
EDWARD E. ROSE ,.... ssee and Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 


Commencing Monday, Dec. 16. 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 
Prices, 25 & 50c, 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 
Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


Cuas, F, ATKINSON Manager. 








Commencing Monday, Dec. 16, 


PAWN TIvKET 201. 


Eventngs “t 8. Metinees Wed. and Saturday at 2 
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If you can, read 


Scar roo wnt 

CAN YOU WRITE 

| Either prose or poetry? 
and show it to all your 


our special offer, 
friends. 
#500 IN PREMIUMS 

Will be awarded to the patrons of HousE AND 

HOME cortributing best stories and poems. 

WRITE FOR LETTER 

Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
e warded. Address 


| @ HOUSE and HOWE. "Hasetnt ¢ 


| ALBUMS 


For Unmounted 


= PHOTOCRAPHS. 
Great Variety. 
¥ » 


COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ORDER. 


& PERE SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 
| ee 338 Washington St. 


(ONE FLIGHT) 













A Superb Gift to Young and Old. 


MRS. PBHARYT 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. 
A Year Among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. 
“We do not know which to admire the most, Mra. 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story or the won- 
derful pictures which are reproduced from her 
camera.’’—Boston Herald. 


PRICE $200, 


Contemporary Pub, Co., 6 Beekman St., N, Y- 
Phosphi-Cereal 
NERVINE COFFEE. 


As a Nerve and Brain Nourisher 
this Coffee is superior to any Coffee 
ever oflered to the public 




















DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER 


PRECIOUS STONES. 


We offer a high class selection of rare 
gems which we take pleasure in show- 
ing. Please inspect and get our prices. 


ALVAH SKINNER & SON, 





P. P. FIELD, M. D., 


| go W. SPRINGFIELD St., 


Boston, Mass. 
__—New England Agent. 
GLOVES 
At Christmas are x 
ri always acceptable. 
—— And if Purchased at —— 


MISS FISK’S, 
44 Temple Place, 


Will be correct in color and 
Style, and reasonable in price, 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, oy er by Rzv. Anna H. 
Suaw, Atioz Stone BLAcKWwBLL, and Lvoy 
E.ANTHONY. Forsale at Woman’s JouRNAL 











6 Winter Bt., Cor 4 Washington, is Fess St., Boston. Mass. Price, nost 
Woman Suffrage Tracts. | [HE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 





Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office. Boston, Mags. 


- mittee, 264 


to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terme 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest. 
Cure. For Be amy 54 address Befriending Com. 
oylston Street. Boston. : 
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For the Womans Journal. 
THE SKY. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


The mighty arch is always there; 
God never leaves it out; 
On land or sea, or foul or fair, 
It clasps the world about; 
And whether it be blue or gray, 
It lifts the soul alway, alway. 


When clouds droop lowest, still there’s room 
To loyally aspire, 

And many a rift within the gloom 
Through which to press still higher, 

To open spaces far away, 

Where souls breathe free alway, alway. 


When, like a waveless ocean deep, 
It sweeps from pole to pole, 
Then up its glorious blue steep 
It lures the timid soul 
To give its skyward yearnings play, 
And find its wings alway, alway. 


Oh, lift your eyes to yonder dome, 
And teach your heart to fly 

On love’s bright pinions to your home, 
The illimitable sky ; 

For whether it be blue or gray, 

It symbolizes heaven alway. 


+e 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
OUR DUTY TO ARMENIA. 


BY H. As A- 


You oft have read from the sacred page, 
With moistened eye and with bated breath, 
The tale of King Herod's jealous rage, 
When he put little children of old to death. 


Where is the heart that has not been stirred 
With sympathy, grief and tenderest pity, 

For Rachel, whose loud lament was heard 
In the streets of Ramah, that ancient city ? 


You know, of course, what was Herod's plan— 
How he hoped to number among the slain 

The Christ, who had come to live as a man, 
And not as a mighty king to reign. 


You say these deeds are done and gone, 
Henceforth they never can be repeated ; 

Each century brings a brighter dawn, 
And Christ the Lord cannot be defeated. 


Come with me to the land of the East, 
To places by holy men once trod. 

Has the voice of the weeping really ceased ? 
List, oh, list to these people of God! 


Can you not hear those grief-struck mothers, 
Weeping brave sons and daughters fair ? 
What has befallen our sisters, our brothers ? 
Ah! they have borne the martyr’s share. 


Herod to-day is the cruel Lurk, 
He seeks to kill Christ and His holy cause. 
Will you, Christian nations, your duty shirk ? 
When you see what is right, will you longer 
pause ? 
Malden, Mass. 


— Oe 
EXPERIENCES OF SEVENTY-NINE YEARS. 
BY MRS. L. A. HUTCHINS. 


In order to condense these long ex- 
periences I am compelled to use the first 
person, singular number, more frequently 
than may seem proper. 

The past seventy nine years have been 
the most eventful period in the develop. 
ment and advancement of women that 
impartial history has recorded. 

My child life was happy ona farm in 
Middlebury, Vt., in sight of the Green 
Mountains, which I often climbed to pick 
berries. My mother always dressed me 
loosely, and gave me liberty to roam the 
hills at pleasure. I was her only child. 

At the age of 12, when my mother was 
taken from me by death, I used to help 
my father on the farm, milked the cows 
and drove them to pasture, could run as 
fast as the boys in going to school, could 
climb the apple-trees, and enjoy many 
sports which are considered to belong to 
the province of boys exclusively. 

One summer we had an excellent 
teacher in our district school, and she 
taught our class to draw, with compasses, 
the map of Vermont, its counties and 
towns, and also to paint and print 
them. This laid the foundation of my 
subsequent success in teaching penman- 
ship, painting and pen-drawing. At 
this period of life, I had acquired such 
a love of freedom of limb that no subse- 
quent influences could induce me to wear 
tight clothing or tight shoes. 

Three years after my great bereavement, 
a circumstance occurred in our family 
which probably shaped my subsequent 
life. My father brought a step-mother 
into our happy home, who had children of 
my age. This mysterious agent, circum- 
stance, which often decides the fate of 
armies and of nations, has shaped my 
course since. I worked a year in a 
farmer’s family, making butter and 
cheese, doing housework and spinning. I 
thought leaving my home, next to the 
death of my mother, my greatest mis- 
fortune. But it proved to me a great 
blessing in disguise. It gave me courage, 
energy and se!f-reliance, which have sus- 
tained me in a life of constant labor all 
these years. 

At the age of 17 I taught my first 
school at five shillings a week, New Eng- 
land currency, and I boarded around the 
district. At the close they paid me a dol- 
lar a week. The next year I attended the 
seminary for, girls at Middlebury. I 





worked at Judge Wooster’s for my board, 
and did the washing Monday mornings, 
and walked a mile to school; was three 
minutes late only twice. This seminary 
was first established by Mrs. Emma 
Willard, and was the first institution of 
the kind in America exclusively for girls. 

In 1836 I taught my second school, 
in Ripton, on the top of the Green 
Mountain range. This was the commence- 
ment of a teacher’s life of fifty years. 
Within this period I have nursed my nine 
children and cared for them, with the 
help of their father. No space over two 
years at any one time but I have taught 
in public schools or private classes. In 
all this long period, and up to the pres- 
ent, I have never lost a day by sickness 
while engaged in teaching. I never had 
headaches, or employed a doctor for ordi- 
nary sickness. This I attribute largely to 
dressing so that the air could come in 
contact with my body, to regular bath- 
ing, farinaceous, vegetable and fruit diet 
mostly, with but few condiments and to 
earnest, active and constant emp yment 
and regular hours of sleep. 

My next echool was in Charlotte, on 
Lake Champlain, forty miles from home. 
I was recommended as a first-class teacher. 
This was a great surprise to me, as I did 
not dream of it. I always loved to teach, 
and governed my school by enthusiasm, 
keeping them all busy. I found this 
school very disorderly. The previous 
teacher had had a much better scholastic 
education than myself. I adopted the 
plan of speaking very low, of keeping 
calm, and of walking carefully. In two 
weeks order was restored. 

I soon began teaching inthe winter. At 
that time it was generally thought that 
women could not manage large boys. IL 
soon demanded $15 per month and board, 
the same that men had, and my demands 
were acceded to. I think the time has come 
for women to insist on equal salaries for 
equal services. 

In 1840 I applied to Mrs. Emma Wil- 
lard, of Troy Female Seminary, to get 
trusted as a pupil. She had trusted a 
great number of pupils, and obiained 
situations for them at the South and West. 
She wrote me she had ceased to trust, six 
months before. Burlington and Castleton 
Seminaries occasionally trusted pupils in 
imitation of Mrs. Willard. I then went 
to Castleton Female Seminary on trust, 
for one*term, taking drawing, painting 
and music, with English branches, and 
was trusted for supplies, tuition and 
board. In Castleton I found an engraving 
at a hotel. It was a large steel-plate 
engraving in honor of Washington, with 
his portrait in the centre, encircled in 
German text: ‘Sacred to the memory of 
the illustrious George Washington. Great 
and honored be his name.”’ Copying this 
was my first attempt at ornamental pen- 
manship. There were Masonic emblems 
also, and beautiful poems tastefully 
arranged. I borrowed this piece, and 
copied it with quill pens during vacation. 
I was invited to teach a class in penman- 
ship the next term in the seminary, but 
left for Whitehall. There I paid my 
tuition and board by a draft for money 
which I had earned in teaching previously. 
It was cashed for me at a Whitehall! bank, 
when no man could get a dollar out of the 
banks, as these was a great money crisis. 
I taught select school with Miss Ann 
Putnam, from Cornish, N. H. She wasa 
near relation of Chiet Justice Chase. We 
taught together till I was married in 
November, 1842. 

I never took but twelve lessons in pen- 
manship in my life, but my father pur- 


chased for me Dolbear’s work on this | 


subject, and I taught by that. I soon dis- 
covered that there were but two princi- 
ples—the curve and straight line—either 
in drawing or penmanship, and that 
writing different styles was like singing 
different tunes, when the science of music 
is understood. 

In November, 1854, when our twins 
were but three months old, I began 
teaching writing school about four miles 
from Patchogue, Long Island, where my 
husband was teaching in the public 
school. I taught every week-day evening 
till March. The babies were never rocked 
to sleep, but they slept with their father 
till I came back at night. When our 
little ones were teething and were restless 
at night we wrung out a soft flannel in soft 
water and wrapped this about their 
loins, with a a piece of dry flannel around 
it, and they would cuddle down and sleep 
all night. We never had a bottle of 
patent medicine in our house while we 
were rearing to manhood and womanhood 
eight children, and we never called a 
doctor for the children but a very few 
times. We dressed them warmly in win- 
ter, and loosely; our rooms were well 
ventilated by night and by day; and the 
children were fed at regular times. Candy 
shops are stepping-stones to whiskey 
shops, and the sooner mothers understand 
it the better. Boys should be taught by 
their mothers to understand something of 
housework, and girls by their fathers to 
understand something of men’s work. 
Then women would not be debarred from 





casting a vote at election because their 
husbands do not know how to cook a 
supper. 

In the fall of 1856 I made a pen-portrait 
of Gen. Fremont from an engraving. For 
this I received a premium of six dollars 
from an interstate fair. I then went to 
Claremont, N. H., and procured an un- 
furnished room from a merchant’s wife 
in his absence, on the third floor, the 
only room to be obtained. Boards were 
laid on barrels for tables, and on kegs for 
seats. I taught three classes a day and 
evening, at $5 a scholar for fifty lessons. 
When my school closed, boys said to me: 
“My pa says we can take lessons when 
you come again.” 

The ensuing summer I taught a class of 
teachers at my home in Vermont. My 
terms were $50 each. They devoted all 
their time for five or six months to plain 
and ornamental penmanship and pen- 
drawing, including portraits. Each copied 
an engraving or designed a piece. Some 
the Declaration of Independence, others 
the Lord’s Prayer, with Christ’s ideal por- 
trait in the centre. One pupil designed a 
family register and a scroll. Around it 
was a wreath of flowers. She copied, 
from photographs, her father and mother 
above the scroll in the wreath, her little 
baby sister in a rose, and her brother and 
sisters were among the flowers, tastefully 
arranged. 

I have prepared fifty-eight pupils (men 
and women) in those branches at our 
home at different times. Many of them 
drew premiums at State fairs. They 
became successful teachers in different 
parts of the country. Mrs. Perno, of 
Northfield, Vt., an Italian lady, a widow 
with limited means, said to me in a letter: 
‘A mother’s blessing rests on you for 
trusting my daughter. She has made me 
a home by teaching, writing and drawing 
in our Union school ever since.” 

Lucy Stone gave a lecture to a large 
audience in Randolph, Vt., and showed 
that woman could never fulfill her mission 
till she dressed more physiologically, and 
she exemplified her faith in her dress. In 
contrast with her example of simplicity 
is the bridal train of Vanderbilt’s daugh- 
ter, nine feet in length! I adopted the 
reform dress at home, and for health, but 
found that public opinion was not educated 
up to this stand, I then wrote to Dr. 
Jackson’s health institution at Dansville, 
N. Y., where he treated hundreds of 
patients without medicine. He said: 
‘Come on; you can wear the reform dress 
here.” I taught the faculty and patients 
there, and had a large class in the city. 
He had a glass house on top of his infirm- 
ary for sun baths, and a dance every 
week for all who were able to participate. 
Dr. Jackson says, in his work on disease: 
“Of all instrumentalities which we have 
used, we have never found a single one so 
curatively efficient as a change in the style 
of dress from that usually worn by women 
to the American costume.” This was 
similar to the reform dress of to-day, 
which is now worn by half of the woman 
bicyclists of New York City and of Grand 
Rapids. Dr. Jackson further says, in 
speaking of the great importance attached 
to the reform dress: ‘‘One cannot laugh 
it down, nor ridicule it down, nor can it 
be mobbed down, nor legislated down.” 
In March, 1859, I took our two eldest 
daughters to Burlington Female Seminary, 
and paid all expenses by teaching there 
and in private schools in the city. My 
daughters were in their teens. About 
1871 those daughters taught writing in 
Cincinnati schools. Subsequently the 
eldest taught perspective drawing in 
Oswego Normal School. She designed 
many patterns for Prof. Kruse’s work on 
drawing, and then went to New York 
city and lithographed them for the 
Appletons. 

In 1861 I taught penmanship in private 
schools in Boston, including Dr. Gannett’s, 
Spear & Sawyer’s Commercial College, 
and other schools in Roxbury and Jamaica 
Plain, also two years in Buffalo in 1864-5, 
also in Dr. Chester’s Academy and Mrs. 
Marion’s school and others, at a dollar an 
hour. I was four years teacher of free 
hand drawing in Cincinnati public schools 
at $800 a year, from °69 to °72. In °73 
I taught drawing and writing in Lebanon, 
O., Union Schools; in °74 those branches 
in the schools of Nashville, Tenn. (two 
colored, three white), at $900 a year. In 
1861 I designed a piece of ornamental 
penmanship with portraits, etc., in colored 
inks, which drew a medal at the Mechan- 
ics’ Fair in Boston. It was exhibited at a 
fair in Baltimore by the manufacturer to 
advertise his inks. 

In this cursory review of a life of un- 
interrupted good health, I am impressed 
that the most important agencies are diet, 
air, exercise, dress, cheerfulness, and con- 
stant employment. Soon after our mar- 
riage my husband and myself began the 
study of physiology, including hygiene. 
In February, 1845, after having taught 
in Boston from October, I opened a writ- 
ing-school in Nashua, N. H. A graduate 
of West Point Military Academy offered 
us the use of his library at a temperance 
hotel where we boarded. In it we found 





a book on the treatment of disease with- 
out medicine by Priessnitz, a German 
who cured many in Europe by the use of 
water. He claims that Nature cures if we 
give her a chance. 

I found here a fine engraving, a portrait 
of Daniel Webster, with old Diogenes 
leaning on him with a lantern in his hand, 
asleep. Under this engraving was writ- 
ten: 

‘*Diogenes his lantern needs no more; 

An Aonest man is found ; the search is o’er.”’ 

I copied this and “The Flower Girl” 
while teaching here, and used the speci- 
mens for many years as samples of pen- 
drawing. 

In the work of the celebrated chemist, 
Baron Liebig, he says: ‘‘Animal fibrine 
and albumen (the main constituents of 
lean meat), and vegetable fibrine and 
albumen are identical in properties. ’’The 
strongest and most useful animals never 
subsist on flesh meat. An elephant can 
perform more hard labor than twenty 
lions or tigers. Horace Mann said, in his 
instructive letter to children: ‘The 
greatest epicure is the temperate man.” 
He further said to the children: ‘All 
your bones and muscles are made for 
labor, and you must work in order to be 
happy.” These simple utterances of a 
great educator speak volumes to parents. 

If a woman of ordinary abilities, with 
very limited opportunities, and under dis- 
couraging circumstances, could do some- 
thing for the advancement of society out- 
side of her family circle, what ought we 
not to expect of the rising generation of 
women, with free schools, free text-books 
and supplies, and with all the light which 
modern science discloses? 

Detroit, Mich., Nov. 30, 1895. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING, 





Bditors Woman’s Journal ; 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Kan- 
sas E. 8S. A. was held in the M. E. church 
at Eureka, Nov. 21 and 22. 

The city presented a gala appearance 
in honor of the occasion. Most business 
houses and many private residences were 
decorated with the national colors, inter- 
woven with yellow bunting. 

The convention was called to order at 
10 A. M. Thursday, the president, Laura 
M. Johns, in the chair. After music by 
the beat talent in the city, and an invoca- 
tion by Rev. Mr. Wolf, pastor of the 
Lutheran Church, committees were ap- 
pointed on resolutions, pian of work, 
credentials and courtesy. 

Mrs. Johns then read her annual address, 
recommending that the next Legislature 
be asked to grant presidential and bond 
suffrage to women, and also to change 
the time of voting on constitutional 
amendments, so that it may not occur in 
the same year when State cflicers are 
elected. She suggested that the conven- 
tion consider the advisability of asking 
for an amendment granting to women the 
power to vote on their own enfranchise- 
ment and have their votes count. Mrs. 
Johns concluded by stating that she was 
not a candidate for re-election. 

The morning session closed with the 
reports of the district presidents, 

The afternoon session opened with 
music, and an invocation by Rev. Mr. 
Stafford, pastor of the M. E. Church. In- 
teresting reports were given of clubs that 
have adopted the course of study pre- 
pared by the committee of the National 
Association, and this course was heartily 
endorsed by the convention. 

The next number on the programme 
called for the discussion of ‘*The Duties 
of Secretaries,” by Mrs. E. F. Hopkins, 
of Salina, corresponding secretary of the 
K. E. 8. A.; **The Duties of Treasurers,” 
by Dr. Carrie E. Tiffany, of Wichita, 
treasurer of the K. E. 8S. A., followed; and 
‘*How to Extend Organizations,” by Miss 
Helen Kimber, of Parsons, president of 
the Third District. Dr. Tiffany was not 
present, but good papers were read and 
discussed on the first and last subject. 
Mrs. Hopkins said the most trying thing 
in her ten years’ experience as secretary 
was the deplorable fact that so many per- 
sons feel under no obligation to answer 
letters. She recommended that it be 
made one of the official duties of the sec- 
retaries of the auxiliaries to answer 
promptly all communications addressed 
or referred to them. 

On Thursday evening the Eureka aux- 
iliary gave a reception to the visiting 
delegates at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Geo. Morrison. The house was beauti- 
fully decorated with flags, yellow bunt- 
ing, yellow chrysanthemuns and ferns. 
The address of welcome, by Hon. Edwin 
Tucker, was happily responded to by Mrs. 
Ollie L. Royce, of Phillipsburg. Music, 
recitations and social converse made the 
hours pass rapidly. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 
A. M. Friday, and after music and prayer 
led by Mrs. E. Haines, of Augusta, the 
treasurer’s report was read by Mrs. 
Thurston, of Topeka, treasurer pro tem. 
This was followed by the report of the 








Committee on Credentials. The interest 
of the meeting culminated in the election 
of officers. Mrs. Kate R. Addison, of 
Eureka, was chosen president; Mrs. Fan. 
nie Bobbitt, of Winefield, vice-president; 
Miss Ray McIntyre, of Eldorado, corre. 
sponding secretary ; Miss Laura A. Gregg, 
of Garnett, recording secretary; Mrs, 
Lucia O. Case, of Topeka, treasurer; Dr, 
Emily Newcomb, of Kansas City, libra. 
rian; and Mrs. Emma Hutchinson, of 
Hutchinson, parliamentarian. 

The remainder of the day was spent in 
hearing and discussing the reports of the 
various committees, and the consideration 
of amendments to the constitution. It 
was decided to appoint a committee to 
revise the constitution, such revision to 
be submitted at the next annual meeting, 
which is to be held at Topeka. 

Friday evening we had the pleasure of 
listening to a beautiful address by Miss 
Laura A. Gregg, of Garnett. She took 
for her text our national hymn, ‘Amer. 
ica,” and gave to its sublime sentiments a 
deeper meaning. She stirred the hearts 
of those who heard her to a higher patriot. 
ism, and made an earnest plea for the 
enfranchisement of woman for the sake of 
the republic and its future citizens whose 
mother and teacher she is. 

We are proud of our Laura A. Gregg, 
and honor her the more for the sacrifices 
she must make to devote herself wholly 
to the suffrage work. B. B, 

Eureka, Kan. 


or 


NEW JERSEY ANNUAL MEETING, 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The fifth annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Woman Suffrage Association was 
held on November 29, in the chapel of 
Trinity Church at Elizabeth. 

As it was the first time the Association has 
met outside of the county in which it was 
formed, the meeting was not very largely 
attended. But when the president, Mrs, 
Florence Howe Hall, opened the meeting, 
ladies were present from a dozen different 
towns. The secretary, Mrs. Emma L. 
Blackwell, having removed to Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. Adelaide C. Child, of Elizabeth, 
was made secretary pro tem. 

The annual report showed that the 
business meeting had been held in New- 
ark and one public meeting in Plainfield, 
and that delegates had been sent to the 
Atlanta Convention. 

The corresponding secretary, Dr. Mary 
D. Hussey, reported having written over 
four hundred letters and sent out 2,500 
petitions. Letters telling of the growing 
sentiment in favor of the cause had been 
received from all parts of the State. 

The treasurer, Mrs. L. R. Krom,reported 
that $64 had been expended, chiefly for 
school suffrage petitions and circulars. 
This left a deficit in the treasury, which 
the proceeds of the successful course of 
lectures given by the youngest auxiliary, 
the Union County Society,for that purpose 
would more than balance. And members 
of the Association had contributed to 
work outside the State $125, one hundred 
of which paid the fee of the National- 
American Association as a member of the 
National Council of Women. The presi- 
dent then read her annual address, in 
which she reported the year as one of 
success and encouragement in New Jersey. 
The Legislature had passed an act admit. 
ting women to the bar, which the Supreme 
Court had the year before refused them 
examination for admission to. It had 
also taken the first steps toward passing 
& constitutional amendment, restoring to 
women in the county districts the right 
to vote for school trustees which the same 
court had decided they had illegally exer- 
cised for seven years. Deputations of the 
officers and members had appeared at the 
State House in behalf of each bill. 

Petitions had been widely circulated 
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saparilla are CURES, 

That is Why Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
the severest cases of Scrofula, Salt Rheum 
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tor the school suffrage amendment, and 
the work would be vigorously continued 
until the bill was again presented to the 
Legislature in January. The Association 
was aided in this work by the W. C. T. U., 
the Grange, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and other organizations. 

Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, Mrs. Chapman- 
Catt, Mrs. Hester M. Poole and other 
speakers had been heard in the State dur- 
ing the year. The report of the three 
auxiliary county societies followed. Mrs. 
J. D. De Witt reported for Essex County, 
Mrs. Anna R. Powell for Union, and the 
secretary for Monmouth, in each of which 
a number of meetings had been held. 

Reports were next received from the 
chairman of the nine standing committees. 
Mrs. Ella B. Carter, of Newark, reported 





for the Press Committee, and said that in | 


no previous year had so many articles 
appeared in the papers on the subject of 
woman suffrage. Many papers had pub- 
lished editorials in favor of restoring 
school suffrage to women. The ‘‘woman’s 
editions” of papers had contained articles 
on the question or on the leaders in the 


movement. Mrs. Angell, of Passaic, re- 
ported on parlor meetings. Fifteen were 
held in different towns. Mrs. D. W. 


Pond, of Plainfield, reported on the distri- 
bution of literature. About five thousand 
pages of leaflets and many pamphlets had 
been distributed or sold, besides numerous 
copies of the school suffrage souvenir. 
Many hundreds of suffrage papers were 
taken throughout the State. 

Un county organization, Dr. Hussey re- 
ported one county—Union—organized dur- 
ing the year. ‘‘Laws relating to Women” 
was the subject of a report sent by Miss 
Mary Philbrook, of Jersey City. 

Besides the law admitting women to 
practise law, was one allowing them to be 
appointed commissioners of deeds. 

An important act, making married 
women liable for debts, was also passed by 
the Legislature, as well as the school suf- 
frage amendment. 

Mrs. Hall, who read the report, referred 
to the fact that Miss Philbrook, our first 
woman lawyer, had just won her first 
case in the courts of New Jersey at 
Elizabeth. 

Suffrage work in the W. C. T. U. was 
reported on by Mrs. T. H. Tomlinson, of 
Plainfield, in a report read by Mrs. D. 
Wood, of Boonton. The Union had been 
active in circulating the petition for 
achool suffrage, and many new franchise 
superintendents had been appointed. Suf- 
frage work in the Grange was a regular 
part of the work of that order, and Mrs. 
Kate B. Lippincott’s report told of how 
generally it had been considered during 
the past year by the farmers and their 
wives. Mra. H. L. Coolidge, of Newark, 
reported for the school suffrage statistics 
that since the Supreme Court’s decision 
that women could not vote for school 





trustees, their attendance at school meet- | 
ings had greatly diminished. But overa | 
dozen women were still serving as school 
trustees. 

Mrs. Hester M. Poole, of Metuchen, sent 
a very full and interesting report on the 
progress of the cause throughout the 
world. The election of officers followed: 


President—Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, 
Plainfield. 

Vice-president — Rev. Antoinette B. 
Blackwell, Elizabeth. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Irving An- 
gell, Passaic. 

Corresponding Secretary—Dr. Mary D. 
Hussey, East Orange. 

Treasurer—Mrs. 5. R. Krom, Plainfield. 

Auditor—Miss Susan W. Lippincott, 
Cinnaminson. 

A petition for full suffrage containing 
a thousand names was sent to the Legis- 
lature in March. But although a bill was 
presented in its favor, no action was taken 
upon it. 

Mrs. Celia B. Whitehead asked permis- 
sion to say a few words of warning 
against an educational qualification to the 
right of suff-age. 

After a motion had been passed author- 
izing the Executive Com mittee to continue 
in charge of the school suffrage campaign, 
the meeting adjourned. 

M. D. Hussey. 


ee 


CALIFORNIA (NORTH). 





Paciric Run, CAuL., DEc. 2, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Work for constitutional amendment to en- 
franchise the women of California goes on 
with varying success. The Woman’s Con- 
gress observed in San Francisco Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton’s eightieth birthday, in 
Golden Gate Hall, which was attractively 
decorated. Souvenirs containing the 
faces of Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton were distributed, also 
tasteful programmes; the souvenirs con- 
tained these sentiments: ‘*Men and wom- 
en a simultaneous creation’”—Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton; ‘Perfect equality of 
rights for) women—’’Susan B. Anthony. 
Sarah B. Cooper, president, described 
Mrs. Stanton as ‘tone of the most won- 
derful women of the age,” and gave a 
short résumé of her service to the world; 
hers was the address of welcome. Mrs. 
Abbie Krebs gave a life history of Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton; as the chairman says, 
‘She (Mrs. Krebs) has lent her influence 
to women in breaking ground ahead of 
them on the general furrow,’ and her 
work is especially in the order, Eastern 
Star. It was a pleasing eulogy. Mrs. 
Ellen C. Sargent gave personal reminis- 
cences of Mrs. Stanton, dwelling es- 
pecially upon her social graces. Mrs. 
Emma Seckle Marshall illustrated the 
principle of self-representation by witty 
arguments. As usual, musicians helped. 
Mrs. E. H. Palmer gave Bemberg’s ‘'Aria” 





Timely Warning. 










{ WALTER BAKER 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
i, Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
a\ used in their manufactures. 

ry Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


Walter 


& CO., Limited, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 








from ‘‘Joan of Arc,” and Mme. Seminario 
rendered two vocal numbers, ‘How beau- 
tiful are the feet,’’ Handel, and ‘*To- 
morrow,” Neidlinger. The music was 
under the direction of Mrs. Marriner- 
Campbell, one of our best known vo- 
calists. San Jose and Vallejo also held 
Stanton celebrations. It looks as if the 
literary world may possibly, in time, 
cease to rehash Napoleon and the mili 
tary generals to give place to the real 
generals who have stormed the heights 
by heading a forlorn hope against injus- 
tice, impurity, and intemperance, the 
three-headed Cerberus of to-day. 

Mrs. Cooper succeeded in securing an 
amendment resolution from the State 
Congregational Association. In a packed 
house, there was only one “little stifled 
no.” Mrs. Van Pelt secured the passage 
of such a resolution from the State Chris- 
tian Association. Our ablest clergymen 
are, as a rule, favorable; only the small 
ones fear us. Rev. Anna Shaw’s lecture 
trip was a success. In five weeks she 
gave 33 lectures, secured $2,263, and 
some of her audiences numbered over 
1,500 people ; some drove fifteen or twenty 
miles to hear her; one woman walked 
twelve miles, and, as a rule, the papers 
speak well of her; all want her again. The 
exception is here, however, evidently hit. 
Ambrose Bierce, a great (?) journalist, 
whom some women dote on because ‘the 
is so cunning,” in the Zzaminer of Nov. 
11, after lauding a woman of family who 
is always before the public, once a wo- 
man suffragist, now opposed; once a 
Protestant, now a Catholic, makes this 
comparison: “It is at such a woman as 
this, that that talking, tough Anna Shaw, 
in one of her lectures, not wholly ‘con- 
veyed’ from another of the audible sister- 
hood, sneers as a ‘twaddler.’ If Anna 
Shaw’s entire brain were macerated, des- 
iccated, triturated and put into a pepper- 
pot, there would not be enough of it to 
dust one convolution of that of ‘this turn- 
coat.’” We all anticipate the day when 





‘Anna Shaw” will ‘‘macerate, desiccate 
and triturate” Ambrose Bierce. He is 
helping in scattering the seed. If women 
only would respect themselves enough to 
feel holy wrath! Our Suffrage Society is 
merged with the Amendment Association. 
The California W. C. T. U. is distributing 
much literature, and constantly holding 
franchise meetings. Every State meeting 
makes suffrage its main theme, and each 
county keeps the subject uppermost. Just 
now women are stirred over some recent 
revelations in San Francisco concerning 
the corruption of girls, and mothers are 
holding mass-meetings. They are learning 
some things which will tend to make 
them take an ‘‘interest in politics.” They 
will learn that ‘‘Lead us not into tempta- 
tion” does not mean that we are to sit in 
the -auck and pray only, expecting that 
God will do our work; but it means that 
it is our first Christian duty to get the 
power to do our duty, and then to use it. 
SaraH M. SEVERANCE. 
—_—_——_ _+~+oo——__——_ 


NEVADA. 


GENOA, NEv., Nov. 26, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The National-American Woman Suf- 
frage Association could not have made a 
happier choice for organizer than when 
they put Emma Smith De Voe on the 
programme for this country. 

Commencing immediately after crossing 
eastern line of Nevada, she organized a 
Woman Suffrage League at Wells. Then, 
in rapid succeszion, at Elko and Carlin, 
then at Palisade and Battle Mountain. 
Thence, leaving the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, she took the Nevada Central Rail- 
road, going about ninety miles south to 
the centre of the State, and she met an 
appointment at Austin. 

Again, on the line of the Central Pacific 
she took in Winnemucca and Reno. On 
the V. & T. she spoke at Carson City, 
Virginia City and Dayton. She went 

(Continued on Eighth Page. 
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For the Sick-room, for the Nursery, 
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GLOVES. 


The New Gold Tan. 
The Famous London Tan, at $1.35. 
Warm Driving Gloves. 


Fownes’ New Craven Tan. 
Fownes’ New Cavendish Tan. 


Fownes’ New Grip Driving Gloves. 


Genuine Coon’s Fur and Silk Gloves. 
Warm Ulster Gloves. 


Scotch Wool Gloves. 
Boys’ Gloves. 


USEFUL 
PRESENTS 


For the Bath, for Steamer Travelling, 


For Railway Carriage and for Yachting. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 
AND THE BABY ..... -» 


Made from English, Scotch and Vicuna 
Wool Blankets, and English and French 


Flannels. 


For Morning and Night Use Generally, 
those having occasion to be up nights will find 


them indispensable. 


For Railway Car or Steamer Travelling 
they are a positive luxury and comfort. 
hundred choice patterns now in stock or made to 


special order 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Gloves, 


Fownes’ Bros., 





Ladies’ Linen Collars, 25 cents. 
Ladies’ Cravats, 50 cents. 
Ladies’ Mufflers. 


The New Club Cravat. 
The New Prince’s Cravat. 
Long Scarfs and Mufflers. 


DRESS SHIELDS. 
A safeguard from colds— 
worn with Dress Suits, at 
Noyes Bros. 


Ladies’ English Tan Gloves, $1.75 

Ladies’ English Reindeer Buck 

specially made by 

London, for 
Street and Driving. 

Ladies’ Golf Gloves. 
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Steamer Wraps . . 
Wraps for Railway Travel 
Blanket Wraps for Baby 
English Travelling Rugs 
Long Dressing Gowns 


$2.75 to $35. 


Smoking Jackets ° 
House Coats ° ° 
Students’ Study Coats 
One Office Coats ° ° 
Storm Ulsters ° ° 


Mackintoshes ° 
Long Flannel Night Shirts 
Pajamas made from Cotton, 
Silk Materials ° 
White Cotton Night Shirts 
Fancy Shirts for Travelling 
Neckwear ° . 
Hosiery ° ° ° 
Underwear . 


Scarf Pins and Sleeve Links 

ess Studs ° ° 
Dress Gloves ° ° 
Dress Cravats ° 
London Tan Gloves ° 
Golf Hose ° ° 


Lounging and Blanket Wraps 


50 cts., 


Silk and Linen —_wwn ° -50 


English Buck Gloves. 
Plymouth Buck Gloves. 


From 50c. to $50. 


$2.75 and upward. 
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Pajamas 
East India Sleeping Shirts, and long 
Night Shirts, made from best English 
Flannels, Cotton and Silk, for Steamer, 
Sleeping Car, Yachting or Hunting. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 

Term opens September 20th. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Doan 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. 
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74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
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ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty; DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
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Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Gzores A. O. ERnst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in eye 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 8 Park SBt., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND, 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 

Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 

money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 

Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 
Price, 50cents. Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 














Y Manuscript STANDS a good 

ou r chance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
NEVADA. 

(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
thence by carriage to Genoa, thus organ- 
izing in nine out of fourteen counties of 
the State, and in no instance failing to 
organize in any place she visited. 

The last two days of her stay in Nevada, 
spent in Reno, were occupied in organiz- 
ing a “State Woman Suffrage League.” 
And with such dignity and sweetness did 
ehe preside at all our councils that she 
won the hearts of our women and the 
admiration of our men, whether they 
were believers in our cause or otherwise. 

The unanimous verdict of our State 
press, and it is the voice of the people, is 
that Emma Smith De Voe isa lady of fine 
presence, elegant, pleasing, easy man- 
ner before an audience; and withal 
earnest and often eloquent. Because she 
understands and feels her cause in all its 
bearings, she is a very impressive speaker. 

She has given the work a good start in 
Nevada, and has left with her co-laborers 
here some sparks from the fire with which 
she herself is kindled, so that they will be 
inspired to go on with the good work. 

Mrs. De Voe left Reno for Biggs, Cal. 





[ eae CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 

SOMERVILLE.—The League has a most 
prompt, ¢flicient and systematic worker 
in Miss Stella Hall. Much credit is due her 
for her efforts for the successful issue of 
the so-called ‘‘referendum.” The League, 
realizing this, has just extended a unani- 
mous vote of thanks to Miss Hall for her 
valuable work as city organizer for the 
above-named matter. 

E. A. WARREN, Sec’y. 


Roxsury.—the League held its regular 
| monthly meeting Saturday afternoon, at 
the residence of Mrs. Alden Frink. 
14 Mayfair Street. This was the second 
meeting of the season, that of last month 
being held at the house of the president, 
Mrs. J. B. Bryant, with a large attend- 
ance. ‘The referendum was the topic 
assigned for Saturdxuy. Much gratifica 
tion was expressed at the result of the 
women’s vote, especially in the towns, 
and in the most intelligent of the city 
wards. The feeling was unanimous that 
the defeat, so called, had only served to 
add a fresh impetus to the suffrage cause, 
which should result in a continuous 
stream of petitions to the Legislature, un- 











BMMA BELL BLossoMm, 
State Supt. W. S. Literature. | 





IMPOSING SUFFRAGE ON MEN, 


——= | 
FR. | 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Before the echoes of the suffrage cam- | 
paign have quite died away, is it not | 
worth while to inquire whether the bai- 
lot should longer be imposed upon men? 

In the tone of many persons who op- | 
pose the granting of suffrage to women, | 
it is impiied that the universal right of | 
man to suffrage was at least stated in the 
Decalogue if not implanted in the con- 
stitution of the universe at the beginning. 
But a moment’s reflection will show that | 
it is bus a recent experiment, which, on | 
more serious thought, is seen to have 
been an experiment of but doubtful suc- 
cess. 

A curious illustration of this was seen | 
when Mr. Bellamy published his ‘*Look- 
ing Backward.” Ata stroke he did away 
with universal suffrage, and the affairs 
of his mcudel community were conducted 
by a comparatively small body of men | 
who had passed the age of active partici- | 
pation in business. The book was at- | 
tacked at almost every point. But what 
critic raised a voice in protest against 
the restriction of the suffrage? ‘This cer- 
tainly looks as if men did not consider | 
the matter one of importance. 

But this is mere speculation; let us 
deal with facts. In the State of Massa- 
chusetts, in the year 1894, 421 503 per- 
sons were assessed on property, and 
474927 persons were assessed on polis 
alone, making in all 896,420 who paid a | 
tax of some sort. Most of these persons 
possessed the right to vote; there is to be 
subtracted only the number, not large, of 
women who are taxed on property. This 
number is not to be ascertained from the 
returns as made to the State Bureau. But | 
at the preceding State election there 
were cast for all candidates only 365,012 
votes, a less number than those who | 
are taxed on property alone, a less 
number than those who are taxed on 
polls alone, not more than half, almost 
certainly, of those who have the right of 
suffrage. ; 

If this is all which has been attained in 
the most intelligent community in the 
world after two hundred and fifty years 
of local self-government, after a hundred 
years of party politics with all their arti- 
ficial methods of arousing enthusiasm, 
surely it is not wise, it is not right, to 
force the duty of voting upon a class who 
do not wish to exercise it, and whose time 
is already so severely taxed by the cares 
of business and the accumulation of 
wealth. 

It is believed that this argument will 
appeal especially to those journals which 
have seen conclusively in the vote of this 
autumn the fact that women should not 
receive the right, or should not be forced 
to discharge the duty of suffrage. 

M.D. A. 

















UNMOUNTED 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


W RKS CF AIT. 
20,000 Subjects. 


SOULE PHOTO 00. 
338 Washington St., 








MARK- DOWN 
SALE 


CHRISTMAS 
FURS. 


We have determined to reduce 


prices on our entire stock of Fine 
Fars, giving our customers an op- 
portunity that seldom occurs until 
after the Holidays. We mention 
a few special bargains. 


(00 Gentlemen's Fine Seal Caps, 
$12, reduced from $I6 & $18, 


150 pairs Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 


Seal Gloves, 


$10, finest quality, never sold 
less than $/5. 


200 Fashionable Neck Scarfs, 


In Mink, Sable, &c., at $1.50 
and upwards, all gen- 
uine Bargains. 


We wish to impress the public 
that this is a genuine mark-down 


of strictly first-class Furs of our 
own make, 


Edw. Kakas 
& Sons, 


I62 TREMONT ST. 





New Store. New Goods. 
WHOLE BUILDING. 
5 SOMERSET ST., near Beacon. 
Largest Assortment of New Goods 
Ever Shown. 


Christmas Cards, 

Odd-Shaped Books and Booklets, 

Toy Books, 
Calendars. Quaint Novelties, 
Burnt Leather Goods, Sterling silver, 

Desk Sets in Decorated China, 

Leather and Linen Sets, 
Handsome Boxes of Paper and Envelopes. 


Customers and friends are cordially 
invited to visit our New Quarters. 


H. H. Carter & Co., 


ending till justice is granted to the women 
of —~ rman Refreshments were 
served. 








THE DRAMA. 


Houuis STREET. — Nat C. Goodwin, 
next Monday evening, will present for the 
first time in Boston his most brilliant suc- 
cess, ‘‘Ambition.” The play deals with 
the politicians, their plottings, their loves, 
hates and ambitions. . Senator 
Obadiah Beck meets, just before the 
National Convention, the girl be Joved in 
his early manhood. Beck’s political allies 
want him to run for the Presidency, 
while the girl’s father and a senatorial 
friend are working against him. He also 
has a rival in a queer little attaché of the 
Spanish Legation. Beck triumphs over 
his alleged friends and wins the love of 
the girl. This charming play introduces 
no domestic infelicity, and presents the 
American woman in her true womanli- 
ness. The heroine is that brilliant actress, 
Annie Russel!, while among others are 
Jean Clara Walters, Estelle Mortimer, 
Ethel Browning and George Faweett, C. 
F. Mantnine, Henry Bergman, Louis 
Payne, J. C. Saville, Arthur Hoopes and 
John T. Craven. The stage settings are 
of the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 


—_——@——— 


CASTLE SQUARE.—‘'Fra Diavolo” has 
exceeded all expectations, with increased 
receipts and crowded houses. Mr. Persse 
has made a dashing robber. Messrs. Wolff 
and Wooley and Murray have added to 
their friends. ‘Rip Van Winkle” appears 
on Monday evening, Dec. 16. For weeks 
Manager Rose has been deluged with let- 
ters asking that the opera might be heard. 
All the Castle Square Opera Company will 
be happily cast. Mr. Wolff is Rip. Mr. 
Persse, Mr. Murray and Mr. Wooley will 
be in character parts, while charming, 
dainty Clara Lane plays the wife, and the 
child grown to womanhood. Stage man- 
ager Edison and scenic artist Frank King 
are preparing surprises without number, 
and stage director Jaxon has many new 
things. Monday evening, Dec. 16, should 
be a great night at the Castle Square. 


MAKE YOURSELF STRONG 


If you would resist ppeumonia, bronchits, 
typhoid fever, and persistent coughs and 
colds. These ills attack the weak and run- 
-down system. They can find no foothold 
where the blood is kept pure, rich and ful! 
of vitality, the om good and digestion 
vigorous, with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
one true blood purifier. 

Hoop’s Pitts cure liver ills, constipa- 
tion, biliousness, jaundice, sick headache. 


HOLIDAY TOURS TO WASHINGTON AND 
ATLANTA, 


A special holiday tour via Royal Blue 
Line leaves Boston for Washington, 
D. C., Thursday, Dec. 26. Trip occupies 
seven days, and rate covering hotel ac- 
comodations and every expense is but 
$23 00. On same date a party leaves Bos- 
ton for the Atlanta Exposition, stopping 
at Philadelphia, Luray, Natural Bridge, 
Chattanooga, etc, Time occupied ten days, 
rate $58.00. Both parties personally con- 
ducted. For itineraries, Address, A.J. 
Simmons, New England Passenger Agent, 
211 Washington Street, Boston. 


- —~<»>— ~ 


used for sleighing and carriage rugs 
and usually sold at $75 and $100 each. 
These we shall sell at $25 each. Whey are 
a very special value, at Noyes Bros. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


E. Womea’s Club.—Monday, Dec. 16, 4 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will speak on “The 

Race Problem in Europe.”’ Club tea at 6.30 P. M, 
There will be xo meeting on Monday, Dee, 23, 


N. 
P.M. 


RESPECTABLE married woman wants to do 
housework in small family, at low wages, havin 
her child with her. Address Miss HUNT, 172 W. 
Brookline St., Boston. 





WANTED.—A situation as travelling compan 
ion, resident or visiting governess, or assistant to 
dentist or physician. Address R. L., WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, Bo-ton. 





MISS H.W. MUIRHEAD, stenographer, Law 





and General Reporter, 1s Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Bostou, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 

















HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Works of John Burroughs. 





A beautiful edition of Mr. Burroughs’ writ- 
ings in nine duodecimo volumes. Printed on 
cream-!inted laid paper, and bound in a simpie 
but arti-tic style. With several portraits of 
Mr. Burecughs and egraved tile-pages. 
Lim ted to 1,000 sets Price, cloth, gilt top, 
$13.50, net. per set; cloth, paper label, un- 
trimmed, $15.50, net; holf calf, git top, 
$27 00, net. 
Lovers of exquisitely made books, and lovers of the 
very engaging volumes which we owe to the fine 
observation and the literary skill of Mr. Burroughs, 


will heartily weleome this new edition; which puts 
these treasures of literature into a form so artistic and 
every way attractive. 

+) “ 
Mrs. Jameson’s Works on Art. 


Sacred and Legendary Art, 2 vols. 
Legends of the Monastic Orders. 
Legends of the Madonna. 

Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters. 
Edited by Miss Estelle M. Hurll, with a 
memoir and poitra't of Mrs. Jameson. This 
forms a very beautiful and desirable edition of 
Mrs Jameton’s Art Works. 5 vols., crown 
8vo, bound in simple but artistic style. Each 
volume contains nearly 100 illustrations, 
selected from the works of great misters. $3.00 
each. ihe set, $15.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$25.00. 


Standish of Standish. 


By Jane G. Austin, author of ‘A Name- 
less Nobleman,’’ ‘‘Betty Alden,’’ etc, With 
twenty ful-page illustrations by Frank Tf. 
Merrill. Car-fully printed, attractively bound. 


2 vols. 12mo. gilt top, $5.00. 

Mrs. Austin’s most popular novel of the Pilgrims of 
the Old Plymouth Colony has been illustrated with 
tine intelligence and exquisite skill by Mr. Merrill, and 
the two handsome,volumes are every way beauttful 


and attractive. 


Mr. Rabbit at Home. 

A sequel to ‘Little Mr. Thimblefinger and 
His Queer Country.”” By Joel Chandler 
Harris. author of the ‘Uncle Remus’’ books. 


With 25 illustrations by Oliver Herford. 
Square 8vo $2 00. 
With Mr. Harris to tell stories and Mr. Herford to 


illustrate them, an irresistible 
result is assured, 


The Song of Hiawatha. 

A Popular Holiday Edition of Longfellow's 
unique poem, with a fice portrait and 22 full- 
page illus rations by F ederic Remingt>n. 
C:own 8vo, bound ina very attractive style, 
$2.00. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish. 


A beautiful Popular Holiday Edition of 
Longfellow’s famuus Pilgrim Poem. With 
many illustrations by George H. Boughton, F. 
T. Merrill and others. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Madonna of the Tubs. 

By Klizabeth Stuart Phelps. New 
Popular sédition, uniform with ‘Che Birds’ 
Christmas Carol.’’ Illustrated, square 12mo, 
75 cents. 


Little Miss Phebe Gay. 

By Helen Dawes Brown, author of ‘The 
Petrie Estate,’ ete With colored cover de- 
sign and other illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 


This isa perfectly delicious transcript of child life, 
simple and true.”—Puctfic Churchman. 


Stories and Poems for Children. 
A delightfal book, by Cella Thaxter, author 
of ‘*An island Garden,’’ etc. Euvitei by Sarah 
Orne Jewett. With a frontispiece illustration. 
12mo. $1.50; a'so bound with a finely decorated 
cover fora Holiday Juvenile, $1.50. 


and most delightful 





POETRY, 





A Victorian Anthology. 


Selections illustrating the Editor’s critical re- 


view of British poetry in the reign of Victoria | 


‘Victorian Poets’’]. Selected and edited by 

dmuad Clarence Stedman. With brief 
biographies of the authors quoted, a fine 
frontispiece portrait of Queen Victoria, and a 
vignette of the Poets’ Corner in Westminster 
Abbey. Large crown 8vo, bound in attractive 
library style, $2.50; full gilt, $3.00; half calf 
$4 50; full levant $600. Large Paper Edi- 
tion. limited to 250 copies, admirable for ex- 


tension, printed on paper of the best quality. 

2 vols , 8vo, S10 00, net. 

Mr. Stedman has availed himself of the vast range 
and richness of the field of poetry in great Britain 
during the last six years to prepare a book of rare 


value and attractiveness. 


Riverside Poets. 
A specially attractive issue of the Riverside 
Edition of the Poetical Works of 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, in three vol- 

umes. 

H. W. Longfellow, in six volumes. 

J. R. Lowell, in four volumes. 

J. G@. Whittier, in four volumes. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, full gilt. Sold 
only in sets (of each poet, in a neat cloth box), 
at 32.00 a volume 


Cambridge Editions. 
Cambridge Holmes, 
Cambridge Longfellow. 
Cambridge Whittier. 
Comp'ete poetical works of these poets. Each 
with Biographical Sketch, Portrait, View of 
Home, Indexes, Notes, ete. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top. 32.00, half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf 
or ful levant, $5.50. 


Last Poems of James Russell 


Lowell. 

Edited by Professor Norton. With a fine 
new portrait and rubricated title and initials. 
Printed in artistic style, and exquisitely bound 
in polished buckram. 12mo, $1 25. 


The Whittier Year-Book. 
Pa:sages for each day from the Verse and 
Prose of John Greenleaf Whittier. A beauti- 
ful little book, with a fine new portrait of 
Whittier. 16mo. $1.00. 
This is of the same character as the Holmes Year- 
Book, which has been exceedingly popular, 
Later Lyrics. 
An exquisite little volume, selected by T. B. 
Aldrich from his later volumes of verse. 18mo, 
bound in vellum or cl th, $1.00. 


Ballads of Blue Water. 

By James Jeffrey Roche. 16mo, gilt top, 
1.25. 

A volume of spirited and genuinely syetons poems, 

aa = them relating to the sea, and of unusual ex- 
celie ° 


The Singing Shepherd. 
A delightful volume of thoughtful, lyrical 
poems by Annfe Fields. l6mo. uncut edges, 
paper label, $1.00. 


The Tower, with Legends and 
Lyries. 
By Mrs. Emma Huntington Nason. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Poems varied in subject and form, flowing, thought 
ful and musical. 
Mrs. Stoddard’s Poems. 
A beau:itul volume, printed from type, con- 
taining the noteworthy poems of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stoddard. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 





Sold by Booksellers. 





ET STREET, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., BOSTON. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


Just received, a small case of those | 
choice English mohair rugs, which are | 


| tender and pothatic. 








The “Jackson” 


UMBRADGOA 
FOR XMAS. 


HIGHEST GRADE FURS, 


aon 12 


AN EVEN DOZEN 


Joel: A Boy of Galilee 
By ANNIE JOHNSTON. 
10 illustrations by Searles. 
cloth, $1.50. 








With 
Square I2mo- 


FELLOWS 





“It is reverent throughout, and in parts ver 


rhe author has a decided gift 
| for story telling, and her bit of work is well done,”’— 
N. Y. Herald. 


% beautiful piece of work.’’—Central Christian 
| Advocate. 
“Always reverent and invariably judicious.”~ 
| Boston Herald. 
| The Keeper of the Salamander’s Order 
| A Tale of Strange Adventures in Unknown 
| Climes. By WILLIAM SHATTUCK. With 
95 illustrations by Walter and Isabel Shat. 
tuck. 
*‘A more indescribable conceit in narrative torm 
could not be imagined.’’—Cowrier. 

“*Eminently entertaining.”’—Congregationalist. 


“Told with exceeding grace and ‘brightness. —~ 
Times. 


The Mushroom Cave 

By EVELYN RAYMOND, author of “The 
Little Lady of the Horse.” Illustrated by 
Searles. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Small 4to, cloth, $2.00. 


A Jolly Good Summer 
By MAry P. WeELLs SMITH, author of 
“Jolly Good Times,” etc. Illustrated by Jes- 
sie McDermott. Square 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“Its natural tone and the genuineness of its char- 
acters give it an interest that requires no startling 
adventures.”’—Christian Register. 


In the Okefenokee 
A Story of War Time and the Great 
Georgia Swamp. By Louis PENDLETON, 
author of “The Wedding Garment,” etc. 
Illustrated by Searles. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

‘‘Written in a fine, breezy style. * * * One of 
those healthy books.”—Courier. 
Dorothy and Anton 

A Sequel to “Dear Daughter Dorothy.” 

By A. G. PLympron. Illustrated by the 

author. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

‘*A charming story.”’—San Francisco Call. 

‘One ot the most charming and lovable little gm 
that was ever pictured.’”’"—Boston Home Journal. 
Frowzle, the Runaway 

A Fable for Children. By Lity F. WEs- 

SELHOEFT, author of “Sparrow, the Tramp,” 

“Flipwing, the Spy,” etc. Illustrated by Jes- 

sie McDermott. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


‘““What can be more delightful to children than 
this book ?”’— Woman's Journal. 

“A delightful fable for children.”—Chautaugquan. 

a more delightful story can hardly be imagined.” 
—Courier. 





By M. CARRIE HYDE, 


Goostie. Yan and Nochie of Tappan Sea, 
Under the Stable Floor 


16mo, cloth back, paper sides, 50 cts. each, 


“Should be in every nursery.”—Port/and Tran- 
script. 


My Honey 

A Story. By the author of “Miss Toosey’s 

Mission.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“A very charming story, and its bright interest 
does not tor a moment flag.”’—Boston Home Journal. 
Through Forest and Plain 

A tale of Flowers and Filibusters. By 

ASHMORE RUuSSAN and FREDERICK BOYLE. 

Illustrated by Barnes. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“Both old and young will read this book with in 
tense interest.’’—Boston Home Journal. 





At all Bookstores, or postpaid on receipt of price. 


Roberts Brothers, rusiisners 


BOSTON. 


A RARE CHANCE fora bright woman to take 
charge of a branch office. Business honorable and 
first class inevery respect. Best reference givem 
and required. Small capital required, which will 
be under your own control. Address at once, Sam- 
uel Appleton, 48 Wixter St., Boston, Mass. 











C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 
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